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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


RAYMOND MAGNE 


The following survey of the Church in France was 
published in the Paris weekly, “‘ Carrefour.” It is re- 
printed here with the permission of the Editor. The 
translation is by “ The Furrow.” 

—Editor 


HE Church of France is secretly examining itself. Rulers 

and ruled alike are wondering whether the barque which 

has borne them and their precious cargo of souls for centuries 
can weather the tempests gathering upon the ocean. Forty — 
thousand priests try to read in the present what the future 
holds in store. Each year they find their own number smaller,! 
their churches emptier, the faith of their flock draining away. 
Some gaze sadly at their threadbare soutane, their soutane verte. 
From them poverty has taken away even the joy of fulfilling 
their priestly function. The training they have received, the 
task with which they are burdened, all seem out of place in 
the century in which they live. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


Nothing can bring home to us so forcefully the critical 
position of the French clergy as statistics. There are in France 
42,486 secular priests. At the time of the separation of Church 
and State there were one-third as many again. The faithful, 
however, feel the difference in a more direct way. In the 
presidency of M. Falliéres, the average priest had 739 parish- 
joners; under M. Vincent Auriol the number of souls entrusted 
to each pastor has grown to 1,029. It is understandable that 
the walls of churches should be covered with such demanding 
posters as: ‘‘ France must have priests.” 

In half-a-century the number of presbyteries closed 


1France, though a de-Christianised country, where the number 
of priests has been going down yearly for half a century, is, with 1,029 
parishioners per priest, still one of the best supplied countries in Europe. 
It is surpassed only by Belgium, Ireland and Luxemburg. Italy barely 
reaches the same level and Spain is far behind. 

and Guatemala one per 28,000. 
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and abandoned to the inroads of weeds has tripled; the number 
of priestless parishes has soared from 4,772 to 15,416. 

An already disquieting state of affairs is not improved 
when we consider the distribution of the French clergy. Country 
districts are amply provided for, while the towns are almost 
abandoned. There are three times as many priests for France’s 
43% country dwellers as for her 57% city folk. And when we 
consult a table of the number of active priests per diocese and 
per 10,000 of the population, we find that, astounding as it may 
seem, some cities are literally forgotten. And not the smaller 
ones either; beginning at the bottom, Paris has the sad privilege 
of holding the record for dereliction with three priests per 
10,000 inhabitants. The capital is followed—but afar off—by 
Versailles (4.8), Bordeaux (5.6); Limoges (5.8) and Marseilles 
(6.5). Conversely at the head of the country areas come St. 
Jean-de-Maurienne (26.3), Rodez (25.6), Chambéry (21.9), the 
Tarentaise (20.1) and Annecy (18.3). 

In the light of these facts, the words of reproach uttered by 
the Pope two years ago take on a new meaning: “‘ The Mystical 
Body of Christ (the Church) in its component physical members 
does not live and move in some abstract sphere completely cut 
off from the continually-changing circumstances of time and 
place; it is not and cannot be separated from the world which 
surrounds it. It belongs to its age, moving on with it day by 
day, hour by hour, continually adapting its fashions and its 
attitude to those of the society in which it works.” 

There is one more statistical detail to add to this sombre 
picture—that of the age of the clergy. 14,950 priests—or 35°%— 
are over sixty years of age and the majority of these are still in 
the ministry, some 800 only being retired. This, however, is 
somewhat compensated for by the relatively high number of 
young priests. It is a noticeable fact that there are few priests 
between the ages of fifty and sixty. “‘ This is not due to any 
cabalistic influence,” smiled an archdiocesan dignitary, ‘“‘ but to 
the war of 1914 and the separation of Church and State.””> We 
must not forget that a priest who is now fifty-six would have 
entered the minor seminary in 1905, at the age of eleven, and 
nine years later would be on his way to the front. Few of those 
who had triumphed over the anti-clericalism of the turn of the 
century emerged unaffected from the struggles of war. 

The result of these two premises ¢an be expressed in a 
single figure: the average age of the French priest is 35. The 
percentage of older priests then looks more disturbing than it is 
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in reality. Still, it is deplorable that their geographical dis- 
tribution should be so ill-considered for Ajaccio, Auch, Bourges, 
Cahors, Digne and Pamiers have a majority of their priests 
over sixty. 


1905 A KEY DATE 


There is one sure test of the vitality of the French Church. 
Her temperature-curve is that. of ordinations. ‘‘ Had I that to 
peruse,” Joseph De Maistre used to say, ‘‘ I could tell of great 
things to come.” 

A Church which attracts vocations is a truly living Church. 
Canon Boulard in his Rise or Decline of the French Clergy 
(Editions du Cerf), a most instructive work, which we have 
drawn upon for some of the statistics used here, has drawn up 
“the record of fifty years of ordinations.” He has worked out 
what he calls the “ ordination rate,” that is, the average number 
given to the priesthood per 10,000 young people between the 
ages of 25 and 29 in a given diocese. What must be remembered 
is “ the magnitude and complete generality of the drop which 
followed the events of 1905.” It is easily seen that the Church 
at that time passed through one of the most tragic crises in her 
history. Whereas from 1900 to 1904, 10,000 young people gave 
52 priests to the dioceses of France, from 1909 to 1913 the same 
number supplied only 30. The period 1934-38, however, shows 
a marked improvement with 38 pri.3ts per 10,000 and from 
1940 to 1947 almost 50. Then for the past three years the drop 
has set in again. At present the curve is tending towards the 
record minimum of the beginning of the century: 30 vocations 
per 10,000. 


THE FUTURE 


But what of the future, is the next question. The present 


situation is disquieting though perhaps not critical, but what 
do the years ahead hold in store? They shape ill. For the last 
three or four years bishops have been increasingly anxious. 
They can gauge the trend of future vocations by a study of the 
seminary statistics. Major seminaries have recorded a drop in 
entries since 1946 and especially in those dioceses hitherto rich 
in vocations. 
“That would presage for the years 1952 to 1954 the totally 
insufficient number of roughly 900 priests ordained,” states 
Canon Boulard. 
If we look still further ahead, we have only to glance at the 
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situation in the minor seminaries. They furnish 70% of the 
material for the major seminary. And there, too, the prospect 
is hardly encouraging. Because of the low birth-rate between 
1933 and 1945, few entries can be expected in 1945-1955 and 
few ordinations from 1956 to 1970. 

But as Pius XI used to say, quoting St. Thomas: “God will 
never so far abandon His Church that sufficient qualified 
ministers should be lacking to supply the wants of the faithful.” 

There is evidence, too, that the State schools may become 
a@ source of vocations. Of 1,165 seminarists in Paris, 322 have 
had a State education. It is significant, too, that the three 
young bishops recently taken from the ranks of the Parisian 
clergy have all been educated in the lycée. Among the 
Dominicans in the capital, 52% of the students come from 
State education and 31‘/, from the free schools. Mgr. Perrin, 
Bishop of Arras, has emphasized the importance of the family 
in this regard, for it, too, can be a seminary. This factor and 
the steady increase in late vocations are the two elements which 
may noticeably affect the course of an otherwise disturbing 
trend. Late vocations frequently represent 10 or 12% of the 
total and are drawn chiefly from the working and intellectual 
classes. And the dioceses with record figures are precisely those 
where the need of priests is greatest: for example, in Paris and 
Le Mans 32% of ordinations are late vocations. It is as if 
Providence were supplying for the insufficiency of the apostolate. 


THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY 


The reasons for the present situation of the French clergy 
are manifold but they may be traced to four root causes: the 
poverty of the country priest, the movement towards religious 
congregations, the fact that the farming class no longer form 
a reservoir for priests and, lastly, the impact of extraneous 
events on vocations or, if you like, the effects of history. 

The parish priest, that bent figure that one encounters 
along sunken roadways, is perhaps the most wretched “worker” 
in France. Though not invariably so, for some parishes are 
rich and generous. Yet he often is for he must live on what he 
receives. Of the dues, the collection goes to the bishop, he 
receives a monthly sum of two to five thousand francs. It is 
easy to understand the longing looks of some priests at their 
brethren across the frontier, the German or Saar clergy, who 
have up to 40,000 francs a month, or even, nearer home, those 
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of Alsace-Lorraine, who receive from the State a monthly salary 
of about 20,000 frances. The priest in Brittany or the Auvergne 
gets a mere pittance in comparison and even that is of recent 
date; social security schemes are only a year in existence or he 
may belong to the mutuelle-maladie of St. Martin. 

This misery of the soutane verte is not only material but 
moral too. The average country priest finds himself unequal 
to his charge. In the seminary he has been taught to administer 
a single parish according to traditional methods. He finds 
himself entrusted with three or four if not twice as many. He 
gets up at six on Sunday morning, does seven miles by bicycle, 
says his first Mass before seven or eight parishioners, gets back 
on his bicycle, says a second Mass eight miles further on before 


a few more, returns—still fasting—to sing High Mass in his ~ 


parish of residence perhaps ten miles away. He has travelled 
thirty miles or more, dashed off three sermons, rushed through 
Mass at full speed just as Alphonse Daudet describes. What 
wonder if his sense of the sacred is blunted ! 

Furthermore, lack of money deprives him of books and of 
contacts with neighbouring priests. Our priest may find himself 
cut off, morally speaking, even from his parishioners. For since 
the flow of vocations from the farming class ceased, the young 
priest fresh from a seminary into a rural parish finds himself as 
bewildered as if in a foreign land. His training and his dress 
make him a man apart. His poverty lies heavy upon him and 
his sense of dignity withholds him from those who should help 
him and who need his help. In how many of the French villages 
we speed through would we find behind the walls of the old 
presbytery a young priest praying and waiting for God to give 
him back the hearts of men. ~ 


VOCATION TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


For some decades the novitiates of religious congregations 
have been in direct competition with the seminaries. Out of 
seventy dioceses, fully thirty find cause for anxiety in this 
situation. In 1861, the regular clergy represented 10% of all 
priests, 4,500 out of a total of 53,796; in 1877, 14%; in 1901, 
21%; today it is 25%. 

The statistics furnished by the Dominicans, for example, 
are conclusive. From 1900 to 1919, professions varied from five 
to twenty a year. After 1920, they jump to 60 and 75 and stand 
at over 90 between 1945 and 1949. 
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The strength of the main religious institutes is, in 1946, 
equally edifying. Yet it is not the best-known orders like the 
Benedictines, Dominicans and Franciscans who head the list 
(excepting the Jesuits who with 1,666 priests are well in the lead), 
but rather the Holy Ghost Fathers (893), Cistercians of the 
Strict Observance (750), the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (645), 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s White Fathers (643). The mendicant 
orders (Capuchins, Franciscans and Dominicans) stand at about 
575. Then come the Assumptionists, Marists and Redemptorists. 
Two orders founded since the liberation on extremely modern 
principles of the apostolate have seen their strength grow 
rapidly. They are the Missionary Brothers of the Country and 
Father de Foucauld’s Little Brothers of Jesus; numbering eight 
in 1946, the latter now count over one hundred in their ranks. 

Although most of the religious are, directly or indirectly, 
at the service of parishes and dioceses, the generality of the 
movement towards religious orders has not ceased to cause 
anxiety among the watchful observers of the hierarchy. They 
do not look very favourably on the fascination with the con- 
templative life (in which the U.S.A. led the way) which has 
replaced the spirit of the active apostolate, brought home to 
us by the century-long decline, which is the story of the country 
priest. 

The inertia of the farming classes is a further reason for 
the present position of the clergy. After the Revolution they 
came to the relief of the priesthood and this remained the case 
throughout the whole 19th century. Today the situation has 
changed somewhat; the middle classes and city people are in a 
majority in most dioceses (55 to 60% of the seminarists). The 
reasons are many: the alarming fall in the birth-rate among the 
farming classes, the flight from the land, and lastly the desire 
to rise in the social sphere. During the 19th century this desire 
helped the Church—for it was an honour to have a son a priest— 
but after 1905 the position was reversed. The schoolmaster was 
better paid and often more respected. Country families which 
had been giving sons to the priesthood for generations now 
made teachers of them. Since 1904, however, the schoolmaster 
has lost a good deal of his prestige, financially at least. 

The progress of vocations among the working-class is 
particularly striking. In a diocese like Besancon, for 35 working- 
class vocations from 1900 to 1904 there are 81 in 1942-1946. 
Here we must recognise the influence of those charities which 
permit the sons of poor working class families to continue the 
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long studies leading to the priesthood, as well as that of the 
J.0.C. 

The upper bourgeoisie are also beginning to answer the 
call of vocations while the aristocracy have never closed their 
ears. This, however, represents but a small contribution to the 
secular clergy for most of these prefer religious or missionary 
orders. The “‘ Mission de France ” seminary at Lisieux in 1947 
drew 50 to 60% of its future priests from the aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie. 


THE EFFECTS OF HISTORY ON VOCATIONS 
One would be inclined to think that no external con- 


siderations intervene in a young man’s decision to respond to a. 


religious vocation. That would be a mistake. A vocation is a 
sociological phenomenon which can be studied almost as coldly 
as a salary curve. Thus from 1806 to our own times the graph 
traced out by the “ ordination rate” is largely determined by 
historical events. The sharp rise during the First Empire and 
the Restoration corresponds to a post-Revolutionary reaction. 
There were only three ordinations in 1802. Similarly, the decline 
which follows during the July Monarchy is a return to stable 
conditions after a peak period. So too, the curve begins a decline 
again at the end of the 19th century, the period when “ one 
could not be a Catholic and intelligent.’”’ The Great War, along 
with anti-clerical laws, hacks out the deepest trench in the 


statistical curve. The Vichy laws and the moral isolation of the. 


last war send it soaring to new heights. We have seen that it 
does not look like staying there. 


1. Change the geography of the parishes. The geographical 
division of France into parishes was effected between 770 and 
850 A.D. As Canon Boulard writes: ‘“ A system as old as 
Chaslemagne wears out our priests and rules their life, both 
spiritual and intellectual.’”? These boundaries have never been 
modified and in the 19th century in many dioceses places of 
worship were recklessly multiplied. There were 29,076 churches 
served in 1814; in 1870 there were 42,000, one-third as many 
more. Since this intensification coincided with the depopulation 
of the countryside, the life of the country priest has become an 
exhausting and endless round. 
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The solution: Follow the population. Abandon certain 
churches and ask the parishioners to go on Sundays to the 
district or cantonal capital, which generally coincides with the 
deanery. 

2. End the rivalry between seculars and regulars. A nation- 
wide policy is needed here. Too often one sees rivalry between 
the two clergies, especially in attracting vocations. In fact, the 
two clergies have often identical work, the only difference being 
that the one depends personally on the bishops, the other on 
their superiors and the Pope. More than half of the regular 
clergy are at the service of diocesan churches. 

Greater co-ordination is needed between religious institutes 
and the episcopacy, especially the assembly of cardinals and 
archbishops, for we are witnesses nowadays of a great dissipation 
of effort on the part of the regular clergy. The great majority 
of religious houses are concentrated in very Christian areas and 
contribute nothing to the missionary effort demanded of the 
whole of the French Church. 

3. The solitary priest must give way to communities of priests. 
There is one solution and one only to overcome the moral 
isolation of the rural clergy; the priests of each canton must be 
grouped in one place where they will live in community. That 
is being attempted at this moment in many parts of France. 
The parish priest resides in his parish only a few days a week. 
For the remaining time he and his colleagues live and work as a 
team grouped about the dean in the cantonal capital. They have 
a car or a heavy motor-cycle in common. Gradually, a missionary 
spirit is evolved; intellectual work can be continued by accounts 
of books read and by papers. Library and equipment are com- 
mon. Clerical students on holidays and young priests fresh from 
seminary come to gain first-hand experience of pastoral work. 
Everywhere, the results of this system have been excellent. 

4. Reform the system of seminaries. Seminaries, too, need 
regrouping. At present, some have only twenty or thirty 
students. Pius XI and Pius XII have both urged the setting-up 
of regional seminaries. Besides, the formation of priests should 
not be limited to the mind alone. They should be given oppor- 
tunities for sport, manual work, as well as a real understanding 
of the society and the people whom it is their duty to evangelise. 
The country priest must speak the same language as his 
parishioners. Only his mission should distinguish him from them. 


Paris. RAYMOND MAGNE 
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A PRIEST-WORKER 


T. P. DONNELLY 


ATHER LOEW’s address is 23, Boulevard Denis-Papin, 

La Cabucelle, Marseilles. One takes the number twenty- 

eight bus from the Cours Belsunce, just off the glittering 
Canebiere. It is a run of about twenty minutes, first through 
the shopping district, past a miniature Arch of Triumph 
(Marseilles loves to imitate Paris), then into gradually worsening 
slums, not far from the heart of the great docks. Get off the 
bus at a great, battered-looking sugar refinery, take no notice 
of the men lounging at the corners, turn left down the Boulevard 
Denis-Papin (which bears not the slightest resemblance to a 
Parisian boulevard), and you find the church of St. Trophime 
on your right, the priest’s residence on your left. 

The church is small and stone-built, surrounded by yellow 
stony earth, naked in the burning sun. Inside, the paintings on 
the walls are in striking poster-like style. One on the Gospel 
side depicts Christ in modern worker’s clothes carrying His 
cross, followed by a group of French workers. Instead of a 
Communion rail there is a small narrow table covered length- 
wise with a white cloth (literally la Sainte Table). 

While Father Loew dealt with a visitor in the sacristy, a 
working girl making her Confession, I waited in a passage 
behind the sanctuary. A newspaper entitled Le Monde Ouvrier 
lay on a window-sill. It was a special number for May Day 
(this was July). The workers were gaining new victories every 
day, it seemed. They had just won a strike one hundred per 
cent in the north of France. Workers must continue to fight 
for their rights against the employers, who are using unemploy- 
ment as a weapon, and against the savage police of a State which 
is filching workers’ rights. (I do not know who publishes this 
paper.) 

In an alcove was a fairly large gramophone record library 
of sacred music, which included some works by Bach. The 
record player was connected to a public address system in the 
church. 

Father Loew called me into his office. He is a man of 
about forty, solidly built, of medium height, with muscular 
arms and hands. His fair head is large and strong. He was 
bespectacled and his expression is serious and frank. He wore 
a dark red shirt, blue belted trousers and sandals. He does not 
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talk readily, whether through caution or natural disposition, 
I am not sure. He gave up smoking some years ago. 

I told him that I had read his book (Mission to the Poorest, 
M. R. Loew. London: Sheed and Ward, 1950. Translation of En 
Mission Proletarienne) and that it was much discussed in 
Ireland. His expression did not change—it seldom did—he 
made deprecating movements and said something non-com- 
mittal. 

He works in the docks, he said, with his fellow-dockers, 
though not every day. Today, for example, he was having a 
rest. His priest-colleagues followed the same routine. (He used 
“we” regularly rather than “I.”) He found the work very 
hard at first but one gets used to it. He is a Dominican but of 
course does not follow the Rule exactly. He says Mass before 
going to work or in the evening afterwards. 

Wearing worker’s clothes is not a camouflage, he insisted; 
they are not hiding their priesthood. This dress breaks down 
a barrier, brings a priest closer to the workers. The soutane is 
an obstacle and he approves of the dress of the Irish clergy. 
Naturally they wear vestments for the sacred functions. 

He emphasised that the Archbishop of Marseilles gave his 
consent to their mode of life. They are the only priest-workers 
who administer a parish, and another team (equipe) was taking 
over a neighbouring parish. The idea should spread. Their 
team consisted of four priests, of whom two were away at the 
moment having a rest. (French priests use repos in preference 
to vacances.) 

He has been doing this work since before the war. It is not 
a life for every priest: one needs strength and fitness. It is not 
especially difficult to keep up the spiritual life. Reall~ it is a 
question of making the most of one’s free time. He says the 
Rosary in the morning for instance. 

At this stage of our talk Father Loew led me from the 
church into the open. On the other side of the street stands a 
large cement-fronted house. This I took to be the presbytery, 
but it was built by the contributions of the people of the quarter 
and houses four working-class families. Across the yard from 
it is a lean-to building. This is where the priests live. Of its 
three rooms, or rather two and a half, with bare floors and 
wooden partitions, one is a living-room and the other two are 
bedrooms. The living-room furniture consists chiefly of a stove, 
a-rough table and a few kitchen chairs. The second room is 
just wide enough for a bed. The larger bedroom contains three 
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camp beds and some shelves of paper-bound religious books. — 

I asked the key question—was his work successful ? First 
of all, he said, it is an experiment, this must be understood. 
There has been some change in the quarter (he always used 
quartier, not paroisse), not a return to religion, but one can 
perceive signs of interest, of a change of attitude. In this quarter, 
La Cabueelle, there are fifteen thousand people, made up of 
many races, French, Spanish, Italian, North African, Near 
Eastern, and it is the most Red district in the city. The effects 
of this experiment must necessarily be slow to appear. The 
morals of the workers are brutal. Among the dock-workers 
there is in general an anti-religious attitude. Were they anti- 
religious or anti-clerical? Impossible to say: these men are 
not accustomed to such fine distinctions. The movement against — 
and away from the Church has been going on for years and 
certainly indifference is widespread. Was there any difference 
between men and women in this regard? Precisely that the 
women were more superstitious. It is a tragedy, he believes, 
that the Church allowed herself to be so identified with the 
bourgeoisie. But the workers are at last beginning, though very 
gradually, to see that the priests are not out for what they can 
make. Father Loew cannot claim that his fellow dock-workers 
regard him as a friend, but as a comrade, yes. 

Money has been as great a curse to the Church as, let us say, 
the laicisation of the schools. Hence the gramophone records 
and loudspeaker in the church are meant to provide music for 
weddings and such ceremonies, whereas the organ would cause 
too much expense to the faithful. 

Communism has a strong grip, though not as strong or as 
deep as people sometimes imagine. Father Loew has often been 
struck by the resemblance between the Party and the Church. 
At Communist meetings he has observed that the attendance 
is usually made up of a handful of fervent leaders, then a few 
elderly people and teen-agers. Are the leaders sincere? In a 
sense they are; that is to say they genuinely desire the reign of 
justice for society and the worker, but they will use any means 
to attain their ends, lies, cheating, violence. Co-operation with 
the Communists is quite useless and they merely laugh at 
Christians who attempt it. The Mission de Paris (priest-workers 
of Paris) has made this mistake, the mistake of confusing the 
temporal with the spiritual. Father Loew concluded by re- 
affirming a striking statement in his book: that the best of the 
proletariat are either Catholic Actionists or Communists, since 
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these two groups alone have ideals. As we shook hands he 
asked me to remember him and his colleagues at Mass. 

During my stay in Marseilles I spoke to various people 
about the priest-workers in their midst. A shipyard carpenter 
whom I met fancied that he had heard of them; he did have an 
idea that Father Loew was secretary of a branch of a Com- 
munist-dominated union. I often found that I was more 
interested in these men than even some priests and nuns of 
Marseilles. Here are some of the comments I gathered: 

A Reverend Mother, of an order which instructed converts 
and Catholic Actionists, pointed out that the priest-worker idea 
is an experiment, an experiment for a particular class and age. 
It was certainly not a vocation for every priest. She was con- 
cerned about the dangers of a priest’s mixing too intimately 
with the laity. Frequently she had observed in houses of her 
order that priests had in this way lost the respect of the young 
girls. 

Another Reverend Mother, in charge of the school of a 
missionary order, seemed to prefer the system adopted by a 
certain parish in the city. The parish priest and curates live 
together and work as a team. Each priest takes a district of 
the parish, visits it thoroughly and gets to know everybody. 
(To appreciate this revolutionary system, one must understand 
how individualistic are the folk of the Midi of France.) 

An elderly Jesuit, after the customary remarks that this 
thing is an experiment and has the approval of the Archbishop, 
added that he would be prepared to state whether it was a 
successful experiment—after a century. He was most definite 
that the world of the workers in France was a new and non- 
Christian civilisation. 

Some city curates were unenthusiastic about the idea. 
One pointed out to me that priest-workers in Paris had been 
involved in the anti-Ridgway demonstrations, in the Com- 
munist agitation to liberate Henri Martin (jailed for distributing 
Red literature on board ship), and in the protests against the 
Eucharistic Congress in Barcelona. Another curate told me with 
energetic gestures of a priest-worker he had heard of in Paris 
who, after a year of haunting streets and bars, trying to redeem 
fallen women, brought about exactly three Catholic marriages, 
nothing more. As to wearing the soutane there could be no 
doubt that it was a protection, not a barrier. He summed up: 
either the priest-workers will win over the Communists or the 
Communists will win them over. 
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I became quite friendly with a parish priest who had 
formerly worked in a parish close to St. Trophime, Father 
Loew’s district, and took a sharp interest in the experiment. 
He impressed me as a practical, hard-working character, not 
unlike an Irish parish priest with more than ordinary culture. 
His opinions of the priest-workers were less than favourable. 
Christ, he said, preached His mission to all classes; these men 
think of nobody but the working class. They make the fun- 
damental mistake of relying on themselves and their own 
efforts. They have scandalised and turned away good Catholics. 
When they took over that parish they abolished several useful 
institutions which they found existing there, including a society 
for adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, which they said was 
only for pious ladies. Their way of life leads to criticism of the 
rest of the clergy. The figures for baptisms, marriages and the 
last sacraments for the parish (formerly forty-eight per cent of 
the marriages were Catholic) are now considerably lower than 
before they took over. They apparently have very scant respect 
for Canon Law (he gave examples). Cardinal Suhard, the late 
Archbishop of Paris, admitted—so my friend stated—before he 
died that he had allowed the Mission de Paris to go too far. 

Without. observing the priest-worker experiment for a 
considerable period at close hand I would not feel qualified to 
deliver a final judgment upon it. The foregoing impressions 
and comments may help the reader to form an opinion for 
himself. Catholic France has problems and a history which 
we can only faintly understand. What is certain is that the 
Church there has come to realise the true state of affairs, that it 
has energetically and courageously begun to fight and that it 
has need of our sympathy and prayers. 


St. Columb’s College, 
Derry. T. P. DONNELLY 


ST. FRANCIS APPEALS 


Dust and ashes as I am, and made to feel still more 
puny and despicable by witnessing with my own eyes 
the need of priests out here, I would be forever the slave 
of all who had the heart to come and labour in this vast - 
vineyard of the Lord. 


—Brodrick : St. Francis Xavier. (Page 129) 
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THE PASTORAL SPIRIT 
J. G. McGarry 


T is a common charge against writers on the pastoral life 

that they have little first-hand experience of the problems 

they write about and that the value of their works is for that 
reason seriously limited. There is some truth in the observa- 
tion ; it is greatly to be desired both that those who write about 
pastoral matters should have personal experience of the things 
they treat of, and that those who have the experience should 
make a beginning of analysing and communicating the fruits 
of their experience. Hitherto we have had altogether too little 
of the latter sort. But there is at least one notable exception : 
Father Michonneau, whose Revolution in a City Parish! has been 
translated and discussed throughout the world, reversed the 
order. He began to do first and then to write about what he 
did. His work in the Paris suburban parish of Colombes is 
known to every one, how he has been able by team work and by 
the employment of pastoral methods adapted to our times to 
transform a proletarian parish. Father Michonneau’s Paroisse 
Communauté Missionaire when translated into English was 
given the title Revolution in a City Parish, which was doubly 
unfortunate in its emphasis on “revolution,” which I fancy 
must have made many sensible people suspicious of the book, 
and omitted the word “missionary,” which is of the essence 
of the Colombes enterprise. The book was mostly a discussion 
and criticism of pastoral methods and techniques in the light 
of five years, experience of the “Colombes experiment.” Its 
success and its widespread influence started the question in 
Father Michonneau’s mind whether he had “put enough stress 
on the main thing, the thing we are really interested in—the 
priestly life, the missionary spirit?’ To answer that doubt 
came Father Michonneau’s second book, L’Esprit Missionaire, 
which has recently been translated into English, this time with 
a more sober and more correct title—The Missionary Spirit 


in Parish Life.? 


The emphasis in this book is on the spirituality which is 
the driving force of all true pastoral methods. The titles of 


1See the article review by C. B. Daly in The Furrow, May 1952, 
New French Revolution.” 

2The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. Abbé G. Michonneau. Cork: 
The Mercier Press. 1952. Pp. 194. Price 12/6. 
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its six long chapters make this plain: “The Missionary Problem 
is Primarily a Priestly Problem” ; “On Certain Forms of the 
Pseudo-Missionary Spirit” ; ‘On the Need of Having Some- 
thing to Replace What We Destroy”; ‘The Essence of the 
Missionary Spirit’? ; ‘Some Materials for a Missionary Spirit- 
uality” ; “The Absolute Need of Teamwork.” The book is 
written in a clear, vigorous style and the translation shows no 
trace of its French original. 

“We have too many administrators,” Cardinal Suhard 
used to say, “too many administrators and not enough priests.” 
This saying fairly represents the thesis of this book. Charity, to 
carry Christ to the people, these are the first things and we can 
never be too careful that complacency, the spirit of conformism 
and the lack of self-criticism do not blind us to the first thing, — 
the spirit of our priesthood. The book is at once ruthlessly 
critical and profoundly spiritual. Father Michonneau is not 
here analysing particular pastoral problems, the parish hall or 
the athletic club or “the clink of money around the altar,” but 
the spirit in which we perform our duties. The subdivisions 
of the chapter on the ‘Forms of the Pseudo Missionary Spirit” 
show that blend of idealism with realism which is such 
a convincing quality of the book: The Ritualistic Spirit; 
The Pioneering Spirit ; The Planning Spirit ; The Proprietary 
Spirit ; The Competitive Spirit ; The Pseudo-Mystical Spirit ; 
The Pseudo-Angelic Spirit. 

It would be difficult to recommend The Missionary Spirit 
in Parish Life too highly. It views the pastoral life in the 
light of fundamentals, and its challenging, critical approach is 
healthy and welcome. Occasionally, it seems to me, the author’s 
own high standards and his impatience with the conduct of 
priests of little zeal get the better of his judgment. There is 
little point in telling stories of clerical laziness and boorishness 
which are in no way representative. Such things happen, we 
believe, but the man of good will is apt only to be irritated by 
examples so extreme. But it is rarely that the author’s 
judgment is at fault in this way. 

One is tempted to underline something on almost every 
page of this book; not always to agree, but the point is invariably 
worthy of serious discussion. The questions this book raises 
are not secondary, peripheral ones, as is often the way in books on 
the pastoral life. Father Michonneau goes to the heart of 
the matter. 

Some passages from the book will illustrate the spiritual 
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tone and critical approach of the book. Father Michonneau 
stresses the need for moral courage and the need for the priest 
to carry to his leaders a true, if unpleasant, account of his 
charge (pages 93-95) : 
His first obligation is to keep his leaders informed. 
Our leaders make no claim to be like the heroes of Moliére’s 
comedy : ‘‘We, men of quality as we are, know everything 
without ever having learned anything.” Our leaders know 
quite well that there is no one more isolated than a superior 
whose subjects, in an attempt to please him, tax 
their ingenuity to draw a _ rose-coloured curtain of 
pious optimism between him and reality. Our leaders are 
more like Foch when he said to liaison officers : ‘Do not 
tell me what you think will please me, tell me what 
is true”... they can be kept informed only by the priests 
and laymen who are in actual contact with the great masses 
of the people, believers and unbelievers. . . . Sometimes 
we hear bitter remarks about the failure of superiors to 
understand the real situation. Do those who make such 
remarks do anything to clear away the misconceptions of 
their superiors? . . . Whose fault is it that bishops are 
sometimes poorly informed ? Who put them on the wrong 
track? We all know that it requires a certain amount of 
courage to tell the truth, much more courage than to des- 
cribe conditions in a way that will be pleasing and flattering. 
If we lack this courage, which our leaders expect us to 
have, we are not the kind of missionaries we should be. 


Of unselfishness in the ministry he writes (page 84) : 

Even the greatest Apostle of all, St. Paul, on the 
day of his death had to look for assurance that his life had 
not been spent in vain. “One sows, another reaps.” If 
@& man wants to reap everything he sows, it will be only a 
small garden he can cultivate. If you wish to be a missioner, 
you have to renounce success ; you have to welcome joy- 
fully the words addressed to you: “May the kingdom of 
Christ move on over your body.” 


We speak lightly of “the souls in our care.” How much 
more the words mean to the priest who understands (page 80) : 
The true missionary is always receiving shocks. A 
scandal breaks out ; a horrible example of ignorance comes 
to light ; a home breaks up ; a child is morally abandoned ; 

@ leader deserts the cause—anything ‘like that affects him, 
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because he is vulnerable to everything. “If they only 
knew,” he says to himself, ‘such things would not happen. 
And if they do not know they have not been taught. They 
do not know what love is. They should have been told. 
Is it not my fault ?” 


A last word on “the most urgent work of all” (page 66) : 

The most urgent work of all is to provide true 
priests—priests who will neither be content with things 
as they are without taking the trouble to reflect on them, 
nor, on the other hand, throw themselves into the apostolate 
with the crude notion of turning everything upside down ; 
but priests who will be so conscious of their priesthood and 
of what God wants from them and from the world — 
in which they live that they will instinctively discover 
how they ought to conduct themselves and what work 
they ought to take up. 


The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life is one of the most 
important books to appear on the pastoral life. It would pro- 
vide excellent material for conference papers and discussion. 
For an Irish edition we owe a debt of gratitude to the Mercier 
Press. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. J. G. McGARRY 


BOILING ONE’S OWN POT 


“Well then,” the great man insisted, “‘you must at least 
take an ordinary servant to attend to your wants on the 
voyage [to India from Lisbon], for it would diminish 
your credit and authority with the other passengers, whom 
it will be your duty to instruct, were they to see you 
washing your clothes at the side of the ship, and pre- 
paring your meals, just like themselves.”” To which argu- 
ment, Francis replied with some heat: ‘Senor Conde, - 
it is credit and authority acquired by the means you 
suggest which have reduced the Church of God and her 
prelates to their present plight. The right way to acquire 
them is by washing one’s clout and boiling one’s own pot, 
without being beholden to anybody, while at the same 
time busying oneself with the service of souls.” 


—Brodrick : St. Francis Xavier (page 96) 


CHRONICLE 


BROADCASTING 


HIS article, I am informed on good authority, is the first 

of a bi-monthly series. Candidates in Radio Eireann’s 

“Question Time’’—ou sont les neiges d’antan ?—lost a few 
marks now and then by guessing wrong about the meaning of 
the epithet “bi-monthly.” Of course readers of this maga- 
zine will have the leisure and Latinity to think the word out 
for themselves, even without being aided and abetted by a 
consideration which is given here for what it is worth: the 
unlikelihood of a monthly review publishing articles every 
fortnight. Now, broadcasting, from the listener’s angle of 
audition, is by no means a bi-monthly business. It may well 
be that programme planners plot the future in terms of months 
as well as minutes ; but if they have a fairly detailed idea of 
what their listeners may hear, for instance, on some fine day 
next April, the listeners in their turn have probably none at all. 


That it takes all kinds to make a world is a truism that 


needs no proof, but at the risk of demonstrating the obvious, 
let us play as amateurs at listener-research, and try to sample 
the variety of approach to the loudspeaker that is there for the 
finding among us, the listening public. Since we must begin 
somewhere, let us give pride of place to the serious listener. 
For his use and benefit there are the radio periodicals, even 
though they cater not for the months to come but merely for 
the coming week. Still, not every listener subscribes to one 
of these; and not every subscriber blue-pencils in expectant 
mood his week’s listening beforehand ; and not every blue- 
penciller fulfils his plan. After all, he has to work and pray 
and eat and sleep. Transmitters are not so human: they go on 
pounding out their programmes into the troubled air. To 
cope fully with them, imagination would have to build a synthe- 
thie product—a projection of our serious sample into the realm 
of Superman. This “‘compleat’’ listener would need to be all 
ears, and undiscriminating enough to allow them all to be filled 
through every hour of every day. His mental structure and 
mental state are best left to the imagination as well. So, back 
to reality and saner specimens: the fan, who has no need to 
consult a schedule, because he knows just when each day to 
drop his knitting, sit back and swoon at the adventures of 
Dan Dare or the pages of Mrs. Dahlia’s diary ; the not so serious 
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but admirably sensible listener who checks his timepiece at 
news-time and hearkens doubtfully to the headings; the 
licence-holders who keep the volume-control pushed well over 
from early morning until bed-time, and become aware of the 
noise of their apparatus only when it comes to a sudden stop ; 
and the near neighbours of these last, who get perhaps more 
free listening than they want. 

This is not an exhaustive catalogue, nor an order of merit. 
And indeed if there were a.listeners’ prize for Christian for- 
bearance, the last should come first. It is intended merely to 
illustrate two inter-related characteristics of radio: its output 
is on the one hand immense in bulk and variety, and, on the 
other, mediocre and ephemeral in quality. The restless listener, 
a type not hitherto included in our survey, can wander at will 
on the face of the dial, and reach no haven of rest. This modern 
Proteus changes shape—or disappears at the touch of a button, 
and it is hard to resist exercising the magic power of passing 
effortlessly and instantaneously from Grieg to Gershwin, from 
ceilidhe to concerto, or from Rome to Rabat. <A plethora of 
programmes, creates problems as between writer and reader, 
especially if the writer suffers among other things from time-lag. 
Even the most enthusiastic knob-twiddler has to be severely 
selective in face of such an embarrassment of choice. A film 
or a newspaper can provide common ground for some kind of 
interchange of ideas. An ordinary broadcast has, on the 
contrary, so many rivals on the air at the same time that the 
hundreds of thousands who hear it are swallowed up among the 
many millions otherwise occupied. And these listeners have 
neither the will nor the way to meet and apportion praise or 
blame, or have the programme stopped. So conversations on 
recent listening might easily be fitted to the jargon used by 
writers of articles on bridge : 


Nortu :“Did you hear the play last night ?”’ 

EAst may intervene with news of a play of the night before. 

SouTH may respond: “No. Was it good?” or “ Yes, a 
bit of it.” 

NORTH now signs off, if he is not a bore. 


There are, needless to say, programmes recurring weekly 
at peak hours and so popular that they do provide an experience 
—if not a memory—shared by many. And from the depths of 
this experience there can bubble up quite a sparkling dialogue : 
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“ Did you hear ‘Top Twenty’ this week ?” 

“Yes, wasn’t it smashin’ ? ” 

“Yes, smashin’. ‘Hell’s Bells’ was second again.” 
“ No, third 

‘No, second.” 


Heard melodies are sweet—just like the poet said. 


Therefore, honoured readers, you will not be taken aback 
ut the absence here of a neat little index of ‘“Musts” for your 
February listening. A vague future is more exciting, and it is, 
in any case, difficult to pick a winner without being able to 
consult the list of declared runners. Do you expect more 
definite appraisal of the past ? Favourable comment, for example 
on what you heard with satisfaction and round condemnation 
of the programmes you disliked ? Perhaps a second thought on 
that second characteristic of broadcasting might be in place 
at this point. There is material for debate in the nice question 
whether radio is an artistic medium in its own right, or merely 
a new way of informing, entertaining, educating and sanctifying 
Mr. Everyman. But there is no debating the hard fact that it 
it also an industry with very long office-hours, and if the boss 
is not always dropping in, the public are. Production must 
be kept in spate, and it suffers in the process. However, great 
art has triumphed many a time over adverse circumstances, 
and so may it be with radio. At present, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between memorable broadcasts and memorable radio 
creations and to give thought to the rather harsh criticism that 
of these latter there are few or none. Nature has imposed a 
limit as well : it appears that we forget more readily impressions 
gathered by an ear that is deprived of the help of the eye, or, 
as an expert might put it, our attention wanders and we develop 
a disease of our time—listening-fatigue. For these reasons a 
bi-monthly review of actual broadcasts might easily tend to 
become an uninteresting series of titles that you might not have 
heard, or that, having heard, you might have forgotten again. 
So it seems that, rather than jog your memory in vain by recalling 
the evanescent, it were better done to try treating this medium 
and its programmes from a standpoint less immediate than that 
of a reviewer in a Saturday newspaper, with more emphasis 
on tendencies and possibilities than on actual reportage. 

And now, to correct an impression which this stress on the 
fleeting character of radio may have given. It would be very 
rash to generalise from the poor quality of many of radio’s own 
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concoctions, and conclude that all programmes are airy nothings. 
Dulce est desipere in loco is the motto on the menu; clients 
with an urge to annotate have added the adjective omni. And 
if on the surface of the broth there are lots of froth, more than 
one stale artijoke and some traces of scum, a deeper search 
may bring up many a chunk of the solid meat of the spirit. 
Some customers may think them poison, but here to end 
with are two helpings, ungarnished—“straight talks” in 
the jargon of radio. Professor Toynbee’s series of Reith Lec- 
tures on ‘The World and the West,” delivered towards the end 
of last year and being repeated at present, has provoked a shoal 
of letters to the editor’s of English periodicals and roars of 
vigorous dissent from leading articles in the Times and other 
dailies. History is much too complicated to admit of easy 
generalisation or close analogy, but the Professor’s thesis is 
extremely interesting : western civilization has on many occa- 
sions in the past deliberately collided with the ‘‘world’’, i.e. 
with Russia, India, the Near and Far East ; the result of the 
collisions has been an adoption by these countries of western 
materialism and technology, and a rejection of western religion, 
Christianity. Two questions suggest themselves: is Christ- 
ianity western, and does the history of Catholic Ireland fit in 
with the thesis ? 

On to the second helping: a talk on “The New Picture 


‘of the Universe,” broadcast by the B.B.C. in the first week 


of the new year. The speaker, Dr. von Weizsaecker, who 
is in charge of the department of astrophysics at the Max 
Planck Institute and professor of theoretical physics at Gottingen 
showed how nineteenth century science secularised and trans- 
formed the Christian hope of eternal life into the hope of an 
eternal universe without God, and thereby debased a reasonable 
hope into one which twentieth century science has shown to be 
unreasonable. Scientists have been known in recent times to 
break out in red or pink spots. It is heartening to hear a dis- 
tinguished man of science say : ‘Life eternal means life sharing 
in that essence of God which is supra-temporal, and this is an 
experience possible to a human soul.” 


St. Peter’s College, 
Wexford. WALTER KANE 
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HOLIDAY SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


N spite of the language handicap the number of priests who 

have hitherto responded to the appeal for volunteers to 

undertake “supplies” in France during the summer vacation 
has more than justified the trouble taken to make the scheme 
work smoothly. Between twenty and thirty members of the 
Irish clergy, secular and regular, have come over each year . 
since 1948. To increase the number would probably demand 
some extra work and, it may be, a little self-sacrifice on the 
part of those who offer their services; the work in brushing 
up their French, presuming their knowledge of the language 
is in a condition to endure such treatment; the self-sacrifice 
perhaps in less travel at home. 

Those who have had experience of the Mission in France 
will, I think, agree that the effort is worth while. Whether or 
not our country still deserves its ancient title of the Island of 
Saints and Scholars, we are to-day, as ever in the past, a race 
of missioners and pioneers for Christianity. In Continental 
eyes the Faith of Ireland is above suspicion, and we may indeed 
say in all humility that she has received that grace in a wonder- 
ful plentitude. The Irish priest will therefore enjoy a certain 
spiritual prestige, which is not merely historical in character. 
If it does not follow that his presence during a short stay in a 
French parish will have any effect on such a matter as the 
attendance at Mass, yet it may hearten and encourage those who 
remain faithful to their religious duties. 

Requests each year for substitutes from Ireland have far 
exceeded the number of volunteers. In general, applications 
on the French side came from dioceses where there is a shortage 
of priests, but not, it may be noted, from those areas which 
seem to have succumbed completely to the virus of religious 
indifference and ‘mass tepidity” ; places like the Department 
of the Creuse or the March of Angouléme, where the attendance 
at Sunday Mass may often be as near to zero as makes no differ- 
ence. Pastors in districts of that kind are very unlikely to be 
able to afford a holiday, or even if they could get away, to have 
the wherewithal to provide suitable board and lodging for a 
substitute. As might be expected, requests are not received 
from dioceses which have a vigorous spiritual life, such as 
Rodez, in the Aveyron, where there are four seminaries, major 
and minor, with 1,000 students between them. 

Presuming the Irish priest is supplying for a curé who has 
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no vicaire (curate), his duties will usually be limited to daily 
Mass, with perhaps two Masses on Sunday, and the possibility 
of an occasional sick-call, unless other arrangements have been 
made to deal with these. He should at least be able to read 
the notices at Sunday Mass. Even that minimum has its value 
in establishing contact between priest and congregation. A 
little coaching beforehand in the correct phrasing of the notices 
might not come amiss. As for preaching, he would do well 
to make sure that the result is not vox et praeterea nihil. 
However fluent his French, there may be a grave risk of the 
people not understanding a word of it. The reactions of altar- 
boys on these occasions have a strong resemblance from one 
country to another. 

If there are out-parishes, there may be Sunday Mass in one 
or more of them. Normally the curé will have arranged for 
transport. The visitor may with advantage explore in advance 
the road to be followed and acquaint himself with the church 
in the out-parish and its sacristy. There is nothing like first- 
hand knowledge and the French appreciate attention to matters 
of detail which we might look on as trivial. The indult in 
connection with the Eucharistic Fast enjoyed by the French 
clergy who have to binate is a diocesan one, granted by the 
Holy See to the respective Ordinaries and renewed annually 
at their petition. The visitor may find out its exact terms on 
the spot. The practice of the curé in that respect should be a 
safe guide. 

If the parish is a country one there may or may not be a 
frequent service of buses or trains. Evidently it all depends. 
The priest on supply is taking his holidays after all and the 
possession of some means of getting about can make all the 
difference when it comes to visiting the sights. In almost any 
part of France there will be a number of these well worth an 
expedition, but probably not within walking distance, and so 
it may be found that the humble push-bike has its points. 

Chaplaincies to convents and other institutions generally 
find a place on the list; They form an easier option and one 
to be recommended for those who have had no previous exper- 
ience in this field. There are not as a rule enough chaplaincies 
to go round among those who give them their first choice. 
Hence delay in replying greatly lessens the volunteer’s chance of 
being allotted the one he has selected. The circular and list 
of supplies are sent each year about Easter to those who have 
already done French supplies, and to the Presidents and Rectors 
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of the ecclesiastical colleges. The latter will no doubt be so 
very kind as to facilitate in consulting the list any priest who 
is known to them and who is thinking of making a first venture. 
If in the event he decides to take his holiday in this way he will 
find that not only is he rendering invaluable service, but that 
for interest, pleasant variety and a complete change of climate 
and surroundings its equal is hardly to be found elsewhere. 


Chateau de Thauvenay, 
par Sancerre (Cher), 
France. JAMES O’CARROLL 


PROFESSIONALISM 


Professionalism is a curse in any trade—the defence of any- 
thing without due consideration of its goodness, on account of — 
pecuniary interest or inertia. Public schools, the army, the law, 
architecture and, most frightful, the church, all suffer from the 
curse of professionalism, though all these are served by trained 
and honestly devoted men. 


—Eric Gill : Autobiography 
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DOCUMENTS 


Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Pii Divina Providentia Papae 
XII Constitutuo Apostolica de disciplina servanda quoad 
iciunium eucharisticum. 

Pius episcopus servus servorum Dei ad perpetuam rei 


HRISTUS DOMINUS, “‘in qua nocte tradebatur” (1 Cor. 11, 23), 

cum postrema vice veteris Legis celebravit Pascha, coena 

facta (cfr. Lue. 22, 20), panem dedit discipulis suis 
dicens: Hoc est corpus meum, quod pro “vobis tradetur” (1 Cor. 
11, 24); itemque calicem eis porrexit asseverans: ‘Hic est 
sanguis meus novi testamenti, qui pro multis effundetur” 
(Matth. 26, 28), “Hoc facite in meam commemorationem” (cfr. 
1 Cor. 11, 24-25). Quibus ex Sacrarum Litterarum locis omnino 
patet Divinum Redemptorem ultimae huic paschali celebra- 
tioni, in qua agnus ex Hebraeorum ritibus manducabatur, 
voluisse substituere novum Pascha, ad saeculorum usque 
obitum permansurum, esum videlicet immaculati Agni, im- 
molandi pro mundi vita, ita ut novum Pascha novae Legis . 
Phase vetus terminaret et umbram fugaret veritas (cfr. hymn. 
Lauda Sion [Missale Rom.] ). 

Quandoquidem autem utriusque coenae eiusmodi coni- 
unctio idcirco habita fuit, ut ex antiquo Paschate ad novum 
significaretur transitus, facile perspici potest cur Ecclesia, in 
Eucharistico Sacrificio ex Divini Redemptoris iussu in eius 
commemorationem renovando, a veteris agapes more discedere 
potuerit, et Eucharisticum ieiunium in usum inducere. 

Etenim inde ab antiquissima aetate consuetudo invaluit 
Eucharistiam christifidelibus ieiunis administrandi (cfr. Ben. 
XIV, De Syn. Dioec. 1. 6. c. 8, n. 10). Saeculo autem exeunte 
quarto iam in variis Conciliis ieiunium iis praecipiebatur, qui 
Eucharisticum celebraturi essent Sacrificium. Itaque anno 
CCCLXxxxmI Hipponense Concilium haec decrevit: ‘“Sacra- 
menta altaris non nisi a ieiunis hominibus celebrentur’’ (Conc. 
Hipp. can. 28: Mansi III, 923); quod praeceptum paulo 
post, hoc est anno CCCLXxxxvul, ex Carthaginensi Concilio 
III iisdem verbis edebatur (Conc. Carth. III, cap. 29: Mansi, 
III, 885); ac saeculo ineunte quinto haec consuetudo satis 
communis et immemorabilis dici potest ; quamobrem 8S. Au- 
gustinus affirmat sanctissimam Eucharistiam a ieiunis semper 
accipi itemque per universum orbem morem istum servari (cfr. 
S. August. Hp. LIV ad Ian cap 6: Migne, PL, XXXIII, 203). 
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Procul dubio haec agendi ratio gravissimis innitebatur 
causis, in quibus ea ante omnia memorari potest, quam Ap- 
ostolus gentium lamentatur, cum de fraterna christianorum 
agape agit (cfr. 1 Cor. 11, 21 sq.). Etenim cibo potuque se 
abstinere cum summa illa reverentia congruit, quam supremae 
Iesu Christi maiestati debemus, cum eum Eucharisticis delit- 
escentem velis sumpturi sumus. Ac praetera, dum, ante 
quodlibet alimentum, eius pretiosissimo Corpore ac Sanguine 
vescimur, luculenter demonstramus illud esse primum ac sum- 
mum nutrimentum, quo animus alatur noster eisque augeatur 
sanctitas. Quapropter idem Augustinus haec monet: ‘“Pla- 
cuit Spiritui Sancto ut in honorem tanti Sacramenti in os 
christiani prius Dominicum Corpus intraret, quam ceteri cibi” 
S. August. 1. c.). 

Neque debitum solummodo honoris munus hoc ieiunium 
Divino tribuit Redemptori, sed pietatem etiam fovet ; ideoque 
ad saluberrimos illos sanctitatis fructus augendos conferre 
potest, quos bonorum omnium fons et auctor Christus a nobis, 
gratia ditatis, elici postulat. 

Nemo ceteroquin est, qui experiundo non agnoscat ex 
ipsis humanae naturae legibus contingere ut, cum corpus cibo 
oneratum non sit, mens erigatur agilior, atque impensiore 
moveatur virtute ad arcanum illud excelsumque meditandum 
mysterium, quod in animo, tamquan in templo, agitur, divinam 
adaugens caritatem. 

Quanta cura Ecclesia Eucharisticum ieiunium servandum 
curaverit ex eo etiam erui potest, quod illud, gravibus quoque 
poenis violatoribus impositis, imperavit. Etenim Concilium 
Toletanum VII, anno DCXXXXVI, excommunicationem ei com- 
minatum est, qui non ieiunus sacris fuisset operatus (Conc. 
Tolet. VII, cap. 2: Mansi, X, 768); anno autem DLXXxII 
Concilium Bracarense III (Cone. Bracar. III, can 10: Mansi, 
IX, 841), et anno DLxxxv Concilium Matisconense 11 (Conc. 
Matiscon. 11, can. 6; Mansi, IX, 952) iam decreverant eum, 
qui huius rei evasisset reus, de sui muneris honorisque sede 
deponendum esse. 

Attamen volventibus saeculis, illud quoque diligenter 
consideratum est, interdum nempe esse opportunum, ob pec- 
uliaria rerum adiuncta, hane ieiunii legem ad christifideles 
quod attinet, aliquatenus relaxare. Quam ad rem Constantiae 
Concilium, anno mccccxyv, dum eiusmodi sacrosanctam legem 
confirmat, addit quoque quoddam temperamentum : . . .sacro- 
rum canonum auctoritas, laudabilis et approbata consuetudo 
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Ecclesiae servavit et servat, quod huiusmodi sacramentum 
non debet confici post coenam, neque a fidelibus recipi non 
ieiunis, nisi in casu infirmitatis aut alterius necessitatis a iure 
vel Ecclesia concesso vel admisso”’ (Conc. Constant. sess. XIII : 
Mansi, XX VII, 727). 


Placuit haec in memoriam ea de causa reducere, ut omnes 
perspectum habeant Nos, quamvis novae temporum rerumque 
condiciones suadeant ut non paucas facultates ac venias hac 
in re concedamus, velle tamen per Apostolicas has Litteras 
summam huius legis consuetudinisque vim confirmare ad 
Eucharisticum quod attinet ieiunium; ac velle etiam eos 
admonere, qui eidem legi obtemperare queant, ut id facere 
pergant diligenter, ita quidem ut ii solummodo, qui in necessitate. 
versentur, hisce concessionibus frui possint secundum eiusdem 
necessitatis rationes. 


Suavissimo Nos solacio afficimur—quod libet heic, etsi 
breviter, declarare—cum pietatem cernimus erga Augustum 
altaris Sacramentum cotidie magis increbrescere non modo 
in christifidelium animis, sed ad divini cultus etiam splendorem 
quod pertinet, qui ex publicis populorum manifestationibus 
saepenumero emicat. Quam ad rem haud parum procul 
dubio contulere sollicitae Summorum Pontificum curae, ac 
praesertim Beati Pii X, qui quidem, ad priscam Ecclesiae con- 
suetudinem renovandam omnes advocans, eos adhortatus est, 
ut quam creberrime, immo cotidie si possent, ad Angelorum 
mensam accederent (S. Congr. Concilii, Decretum Sacra Trid- 
entina Synodus, d. d. xx mensis Decembris, an. MCMV: Acta 
S. Sedis, XX XVIII, 400 sq.) ; ac parvulos quoque ad caeleste 
hoc pabulum invitans, sapienti consilio statuit praeceptum 
sacrae Confessionis sacraeque Communionis ad eos singulos 
universos spectare, qui iam ad rationis usum pervenissent 
(S. Congr. de Sacramentis, decretum Quam singulari, d. d. 
vit mensis Augusti, an. MCMx: Acta Ap. Sedis, II, p. 577 sq.) ; 
quod etiam in iuris canonici Codice sancitum est (C. I. C. can. 
863 ; cfr. can. 854, § 5). Hisce Summorum Pontificum curis 
christifideles ultro libenterque respondentes, ad sacram Synaxim 
frequentiores usque accessere. Atque utinam haec caelestis 
Panis fames divinique Sanguinis sitis in omnibus cuiusvis 
aetatis hominibus in omnibusque civium ordinibus exardescant! 

Animadvertendum tamen est ea quibus vivimus tempora 
eorumque peculiares condiciones multa in societatis usum in 
communisque vitae actionem induxisse, ex quibus graves 
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difficultates oriantur, quae possint homines a divinis partici- 
pandis mysteriis abstrahere, si Eucharistici ieiunii legi eo 
prorsus modo ab omnibus obtemperandum sit, quo ad praesens 
usque tempus obtemperandum erat. 

Imprimisque patet omnibus clerum hodie ingravescentibus 
christianorum necessitatibus numero imparem esse ; qui quidem 
festis praesertim diebus nimium saepe laborem tolerare debet 
cum serius Eucharisticum Sacrificium ac non raro etiam bis 
vel ter celebrare debeat, cumque interdum officio quoque 
teneatur longinquum faciendi iter, ut sacra ne desint haud 
parvis sui gregis partibus. Enervantes eiusmodi apostolici 
labores sacerdotum valetudinem procul dubio debilitant ; 
idque eo vel magis quod non modo Missae litandae cum Evan- 
gelii explicatione, itemque sacris Confessionibus audiendis, 
catechesi impertiendae, ceterisque sui muneris partibus incres- 
centi studio increscentique opera vacare debent, sed iis etiam 
rationibus rebusque diligenter prospicere ac consulere, quas 
asperum illud certamen adversus Deum eiusque Ecclesiam 
postulat, tam late hodie, tam callide acriterque excitatum. 

At mens animusque noster ad eos potissimum advolat 
qui procul a patria cuiusque sua, in longinquis operantes terris, 
huic Divini Magistri invitationi iussionique generosi respon- 
derunt: ‘“Euntes ergo docete omnes gentes” (Matth. 28, 19) ; 
ad Evangelii praecones dicimus, qui gravissimis etiam exant- 
latis laboribus atque itinerum difficultatibus omne genus 
superatis, eo omni nisu contendunt, ut christianae religionis 
lumen omnibus pro facultate affulgeat, utque suos greges, 
saepenumero a catholica suscepta fide adhuc recentes, angelico 
illo enutriant cibo, qui virtutem alat pietatemque refoveat. 

Iisdem fere in rerum adiunctis ii quoque christifideles 
versantur, quo vel in non paucis regionibus a catholicis Missiona- 
libus excultis, vel in aliis locis commorantes, cum proprium 
apud se non habeant sacrorum administrum, alterius sacerdotis 


adventum in seras horas exspectare debent, ut Eucharisticum 


participare queant Sacrificium, seseque divino enutrire pabulo. 

Ac praeterea, postquam machinae omne genus in usum 
inductae fuere, saepissime contingit ut opifices non pauci vel 
officinis, vel vehicularibus maritimisque muneribus, vel aliis 
publicae utilitatis officiis addicti, non modo per diem sed per 
noctem etiam alternis iteratisque laboris vicibus occupentur, 
ita quidem ut debilitatae eorum vires eos interdum compellere 
possint ad aliquid nutrimenti accipiendum, atque adeo iidem 
impediantur quominus ad Eucharisticam mensam ieiuni accedant 
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Ad hance eamdem mensam matres quoque familias sae- 
penumero venire nequeunt, antequam domesticis curis pro- 
spexerint, quae multas saepe ab eis postulant laboris horas. 

Parique modo evenit ut in puerorum puellarumque scholis 
ac litterarum ludis plurimi habeantur, qui divino illi invitamento 
respondere cupiant: ‘“Sinite parvulos venire ad me” (Mare. 
10, 14), cum fore omnino confidant ut ille, qui “‘pascitur inter 
lilia’’ (Cant. 2, 16 ; 6, 2) suum ipsorum animi candorem morum- 
que integritatem contra iuvenilis aetatis illecebras ac mundi 
insidias tutetur ; verumtamen perdifficile interdum iisdem est, 
antequam ad scholam se conferant, sacras adire aedes ibique 
sese Angelico enutrire Pane, postea vero domum redire ut 
necessarium suscipiant nutrimentum. 


Hoc praeterea animadvertendum est saepe hodie contingere — 


ut frequentissimae populi multitudines ex alio ad alium locum 
postmeridianis horis ea de causa transgrediantur, ut religiosas 
celebrationes, vel coetus de re sociali habendos participent ; 
si igitur hisce etiam datis occasionibus liceat Eucharisticum 
peragere Mysterium, quod divinae gratiae vitalis fons est vol- 
untatesque iubet ad virtutem adipiscendam exardescere, haud 
dubium est inde vim hauriri posse, qua omnes ad christiane 
penitus sentiendum operandumque excitentur, et ad legitimis 
etiam obtemperandum legibus. 

Peculiaribus hisce considerationibus haec adicere opportu- 
num videtur, quae ad omnes spectant ; quamvis nempe nostris 
hisce temporibus ars medica ac disciplina illa, quae hygiene 
dicitur, tantos progressus fecerint, tantumque contulerint ad 
mortuorum numerum in puerili praesertim aetate minuendum, 
nihilo secius praesentis vitae condiciones atque ea, quae ex 
immanibus huius_ saeculi bellis consecuta sunt incommoda, 
eiusmodi sunt, ut non parum corporum constitutionem valetudi- 
nemque debilitaverint. 

Hisce de causis, quo praesertim experrecta in Eucharistiam 
pietas facilius augeatur, e variis Nationibus Episcopi non pauci, 
officiosis datis litteris petiere, ut haec ieiunii lex aliquantulum 
mitigaretur ; atque iam haec Apostolica Sedes peculiares hac 
in re facultates ac venias sacrorum administris ac christifidelibus 
benigne concessit. Ad quas concessiones quod attinet, mem- 
orare libet Decretum quod Post Editum inscribitur, a 8. Con- 
gregatione Concilii die v1 mensis Decembris, anno MCMVI, pro 
infirmis datum (Acta 8S. Sedis, XX XIX, p. 603 sq.) ; ac Litteras 
die xx1I mensis Maii, anno Locorum Ordinariis a 
S. 8. C. S. Officii pro sacerdotibus datas: (S. S. Congregationis 
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8. Officii Litterae locorum Ordinariis datae super ieiunio eucha- 
ristico ante Missam: Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, p. 151, sq.). 

Postremis hisce temporibus Episcoporum hac de re petiti- 
ones crebriores impensioresque fuere atque frequentiores pariter 
fuerunt facultates concessae, eae potissimum quae belli occas- 
sione dilargitae sunt. Id procul dubio luculenter indicat novas, 
graves, non intermissas ac satis generales exstare causas, quibus 
nimis difficile sit, multiplicibus in rerum adiunctis, cum sac- 
erdotes Eucharisticum sacrificium celebrare, tum christifideles 
Angelico vesci Pane ieiunos. 

Quamobrem, ut gravibus hisce incommodis ac difficulta- 
tibus occurramus, utque indultorum diversitas in actionum 
discrepantiam ne cedat, necessarium ducimus Eucharistici 
ieiunii disciplinam ita mitigando statuere, ut, quam largissime 
fieri potest, in peculiaribus etiam temporum locorum ac christi- 
fidelium condicionibus, eiusmodi legi omnes obtemperare 
facilius queant. Haec Nos decernentes, fore confidimus ut haud 
parum conferre possimus ad Eucharisticae pietatis incrementum, 
atque adeo aptius permovere atque excitare omnes ad Angelorum 
participandam Mensam, adaucta procul dubio Dei gloria ac 
Mystici Iesu Christi Corporis sanctimonia. 

Haec igitur omnia, quae sequuntur, Apostolica auctoritate 
Nostra decernimus ac statuimus : 


Norma I. Ieiunii eucharistici lex a media nocte pro iis 
omnibus vigere pergit, qui in peculiaribus condicionibus non 
versentur, quas per Apostolicas has Litteras exposituri sumus. 
Principium tamen generale et commune omnibus in posterum 
esto, sive sacerdotibus, sive christifidelibus : aquam videlicet 
naturalem Eucharisticum ieiunium non frangere. 


Norma II. Infirmi, etiamsi non decumbant, aliquid sumere 
possunt, de prudenti confessarii consilio per modum potus, 
vel verae medicinae, exceptis alcoholicis. Eadem facultas 
sacerdotibus infirmis conceditur Missam celebraturis. — 


Norma III. Sacerdotes, qui vel tardioribus horis, vel post 
gravem sacri ministerii laborem, vel post longum iter celebra- 
turi sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus exclusis 
alcoholicis ; a quo tamen se abstineant saltem per spatium 
unius horae, ante quam sacris operentur. 

Norma IV. Qui autem bis, vel ter Missam celebrent, ablu- 
tiones sumere possunt, quae tamen, in hoc casu, non vino, sed 
aqua tantum fieri debent. 
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Norma V. Christifideles pariter, etiamsi non infirmi, qui 
ob grave incommodum—hoc est, ob debilitantem laborem, ob 
tardiores horas, quibus tantum ad Sacram Synaxim accedere 
possint, vel ob longinquum iter, quod suscipere debeant —ad 
Eucharisticam mensam omnino ieiuni adire nequeant, de prudenti 
confessarii consilio, hac perdurante necessitate, aliquid sumere 
possunt per modum potus, exclusis alcoholicis: a quo tamen 
se abstineant saltem per spatium unius horae, antequam Ange- 
lico enutriantur Pane. 


Norma VI. Si rerum adiuncta id necessario postulant, 
locorum Ordinariis concedimus ut Missae celebrationem ves- 
pertinis, ut diximus, horis permittere queant, ita tamen ut 
haec initium non habeat ante horam Iv post meridiem, sive in 
festis de praecepto, quae adhuc vigent, sive in illis quae olim 
viguerunt, sive primis uniuscuiusque mensis feriis sextis, sive 
denique in illis sollemnibus, quae cum magno populi concursu 
celebrentur, atque etiam, praeter hos dies, semel in hebdomada, 
servato a sacerdote ieiunio trium horarum quoad cibum solidum 
et potus alcholicos, unius autem horae quoad ceteros potus 
non alcoholicos. In his autem Missis christifideles ad Sacram 
synaxim accedere poterunt, hac eadem servata norma ad ieiun- 
ium Eucharisticum quod attinet, firmo praescripto can. 857. 

Evangelii autem praeconibus in territoriis Missionum, 
peculiarissimis perpensis condicionibus in quibus versantur, ob 
quas raro plerumque habentur sacerdotes, qui longinquas stati- 
ones invisere queant, Locorum Ordinarii eiusmodi facultates 
concedere poterunt ceteris etiam hebdomadis diebus. 


Locorum tamen Ordinarii diligenter curent, ut quaelibet 
vitetur interpretatio, quae concessas facultates amplificet, 
utque ob omni abusu et irreverentia hac in re caveatur; in 

hisce enim dilargiendis facultatibus, quas hominum, locorum 
temporumque condiciones hodie postulant. Nos etiam atque 
etiam volumus Eucharistici ieiunii momentum, vim atque 
efficacitatem confirmare ad eos quod attinet, qui Divinum 
Redemptorem sub Eucharisticis velis latentem accepturi sunt. 
Ac praeterea, quotiescumque corporis incommodum minuitur, 
animus debet pro facultate rem supplere sive interna paenitentia, 
sive aliis modis, ex tradito Ecclesiae more ; quae quidem cum. 
ieiunium mitigat, alia opera adimplenda imperare solet. Qui’ 
igitur datis hac in re facultatibus perfrui queant, impensiores 
ad Caelum admoveant preces, quibus Deum adorent, eidem 
grates agant, ac praesertim admissa expient novaque impetrent 
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superna auxilia. Cum omnes perspectum habeant oporteat 
Eucharistiam “tamquam passionis suae memoriale perenne” 
(S. Thom. Opuse. LVII, Offic. de Festo Corporis Christi, lect. 
IV, Opera Omnia, Romae, MDLXX, vol. XVII) a Iesu Christo 
institutam fuisse, ex animis sensus illos eliciant christianae 
humilitatis christianaeque paenitentiae, quos Divini Redemp- 
toris cruciatuum ac mortis meditatio excitare debet. Itemque 
eidem Divino Redemptori, qui perpetuo in altaribus se im- 
molans, maximum renovat sui amoris documentum, adauctos 
offerant omnes suae erga proximos caritatis fructus. Hac pro- 
fecto ratione conferent omnes ad illud Apostoli gentium cotidie 
magis explendum: “Unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus, 
omnes qui de uno pane participamus” (1. Cor. 10, 17). 

Quaecumque autem hisce Litteris decreta continentur, ea 
omnia stabilia, rata ac valida esse volumus, contrariis quibus- 
libet non obstantibus, peculiarissima etiam mentione dignis ; 
atque abolitis ceteris omnibus privilegiis ac facultatibus, quomo- 
documque a Sancta Sede concessis, ut ubique omnes hance 
disciplianam aeque riteque servent. 

Quae quidem omnia, supra statuta, vim suam obtineant 
a promulgationis die per Acta Apostolicae Sedis factae. 

Datum Romae, apud 8. Petrum, anno Domini millesimo 
nongentesimo quinquagesimo tertio, die sexta mensis Ianuarii, 
in Epiphania Domini, Pontificatus Nostri anno quarto decimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 
SANCTI OFFICII 
INSTRUCTIO 


DE DISCIPLINA CIRCA 
TEIUNIUM EUCHARISTICUM SERVANDA 


ConsTITUTIO Apostolica Christus Dominus, hoc ipso die a 
Summo Pontifice Pio XII, feliciter regnante, data, largitur 
quidem non paucas facultates ac dispensationes circa legis 
ieiunii eucharistici observantiam, sed normas maxima ex parte 
quoad substantiam quoque confirmat Codicis Iuris Canonici 
(can. 808 et 858, § 1) impositas sacerdotibus et fidelibus, qui 
eidem legi obtemperare queant. Attamen hisce etiam extenditur 
favorabile ipsius Constitutionis primum praescriptum, cuius vi 
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aqua naturalis (id est sine ulla cuiuslibet elementi adiectione) 
non amplius frangit ieiunium eucharisticum (Const. n. 1). Quod 
vero attinet ad ceteras concessiones, iis tantum uti possunt 
sacerdotes et fideles, qui in peculiaribus versantur condicionibus 
de quibus in Constitutione cautum est, vel Missas vespertinas 
celebrant aut in iisdem sacram communionem recipiunt ex 
licentia Ordinariorum, intra limites novarum facultatum, quae 
iisdem tributae sunt. 

Itaque, ut normae ad huiusmodi concessiones pertinentes 
ubique conformi ratione serventur atque evitetur quaelibet 
interpretatio, quae concessas facultates amplificet, utque ab 
omni abusu hac de re caveatur, Suprema haec Sacra Congregatio 
Sancti Officii, iussu mandatuque Summi ipsius Pontificis, 
statuit quae sequuntur : 


QUOAD INFIRMOS SIVE FIDELES SIVE SACERDOTES 
(Const. n. II) 


1. Fideles infirmi, etiamsi non decumbant, aliquid sumere 
possunt per modum potus, exceptis alcoholicis, si, suae infir- 
mitatis causa, usque ad sacrae communionis receptionem ie- 
iunium, absque gravi incommodo, nequeunt servare integrum ; 
possunt etiam aliquid sumere per modum medicinae, sive 
liquidum (exclusis alcoholicis), sive solidum, dummodo de vera 
medicina agatur, a medico praescripta vel uti tali vulgo recepta. 
Advertendum autem est, non posse tamquam medicina haberi 
quodlibet solidum pro nutrimento sumptum. 

2. Condiciones, quibus quis dispensatione a lege ieiunii 
frui possit, nulla adiecta ante communionem temporis limitat- 
ione, prudenter a confessario perpendendae sunt, neque quis- 
quam sine eius consilio uti potest. Confessarius autem suum 
consilium dare poterit sive in foro interno sacramentali, sive in 
foro interno extra-sacramentali, etiam semel pro semper, per- 
durantibus eiusdem infirmitatis condicionibus. 

3. Sacerdotes infirmi, etiamsi non decumbant, dispensa- 
tione pariter uti possunt, sive sint Missam celebraturi, sive 
sanctissimam Eucharistiam recepturi. 


QUOAD SACERDOTES QUI IN PECULIARIBUS ADIUNCTIS VERSANTUR 
(Const. nn. III et IV) 


4, Sacerdotes non infirmi, qui (a) vel tardioribus horis (i.e. 
post horam nonam), (b) vel post gravem sacri ministerii laborem 
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(v. gr. iam a summo mane seu per longum tempus), (c) vel 
post longum iter (i.e. saltem 2 km. circiter pedibus percurrendum, 
vel proportionate longius pro variis vehiculis adhibitis, diffi- 
cultatis quoque itineris, vel personae habita ratione), celebraturi 
sunt, aliquid sumere possunt per modum potus, exclusis al- 
coholicis. 

5. Tres casus supra numerati tales sunt, ut omnia com- 
prehendant rerum adiuncta, in quibus legislator praefatam 
facultatem concedere intendit idioque evitetur quaelibet inter- 
pretatio quae concessas facultates amplificet. 

6. Sacerdotes, qui in hisce adiunctis versantur aliquid 
sumere possunt per modum potus semel vel pluries, servato 
ieiunio unius horae ante Missae celebrationem. 

7. Praeterea omnes sacerdotes, qui bis vel ter sunt Missam 
celebraturi, possunt in prioribus Missis duas ablutiones a rubricis 
Missalis praescriptas sumere, sed tantum adhibita aqua, quae 
quidem, iuxta novum principium, ieiunium non frangit. 

Qui tamen die Nativitatis Domini vel in Commemoratione 
omnium fidelium defunctorum tres Missas sine intermissione 
celebrat, quod ad ablutiones attinet, rubricas observare tenetur. 

3. Si vero sacerdos, qui bis vel ter Missam celebrare debet, 
per inadvertentiam vinum quoque in ablutione sumat, non 
vetatur quominus secundam et tertiam Missam celebret. 


QUOAD FIDELES QUI IN PECULIARIBUS ADIUNCTIS VERSANTUR 
(Const. n. V) 


9. Fidelibus pariter, qui non infirmitatis causa, sed ob 
aliud grave incommodum ieiunium eucharisticum servare neq- 
ueunt, aliquid sumere licet per modum potus, exceptis tamen 
alcoholicis et servato ieiunio unius horae ante sacrae communionis 
receptionem. 

10. Casus autem, in quibus grave incommodum habetur, 
tres enumerantur, quos extendere non licet. 


(a) Labor debilitans ante sacram communionem susceptus. 
Hoc labore afficiuntur tum opifices, qui, officinis vel vehiculari- 
bus maritimisque muneribus vel aliis publicae utilitatis officiis 
addicti, diu noctuque per vices occupantur ; tum illi, qui ex 
officio vel ex caritate noctem vigilem transigunt (v. gr. valetudi- 
narii, custodes nocturni, etc.) ; tum mulieres praegnantes et 
matresfamilias, quae, antequam ecclesiam adire queant, in 
domesticis negotiis per longum tempus incumbere debent, etc. 
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(b) Hora tardior, qua sacra communio reciptur. 

Sunt enim haud pauci fideles, qui tantummodo serioribus 
horis possunt apud se sacerdotem habere, qui Sacris operetur ; 
sunt pueri complures, quibus nimis grave est, antequam ad 
scholam se conferant, ecclesiam adire, angelico pane vesci, 
postea vero domum reverti, ientaculi sumendi gratia. 

(c) Longum iter peragendum, ut ad ecclesiam perveniatur. 
Longum autem hac super re habendum iter, ut supra explicatum 
est (n. 4), si saltem 2 km. circiter pedibus percurrendum, vel 
proportionate longius pro variis vehiculis adhibitis, difficultatis 
quoque itineris vel personae habita ratione. 

1. Causae quidem gravis incommodi sunt prudenter a 
confessario pensitandae in foro interno sacramentali vel non ~ 
sacramentali ; neque absque eiusdem consilio fideles non ieiuni 
sanctissimam Eucharistiam recipere possunt. Confessarius 
autem consilium eiusmodi dare potest etiam semel pro semper 
causa eadem gravis incommodi perdurante. 


QUOAD MISSAS VESPERTINAS 
(Const. n. VI) 


Constitutionis vi Ordinarii locorum (cfr. can. 198) facultate 
fruuntur permittendi in proprio territorio Missae vespertinae 
eelebrationem, si adiuncta id necessario exigunt, praescripto 
can. 821, § 1, non obstante. Bonum enim commune aliquando 
sacrorum mysteriorum celebrationem post meridiem expostulat: 
v. gr. pro quarundam industriarum opificibus, qui festis quoque 
diebus laboribus succedunt in vices; pro illis operariorum 
classibus, qui matutinis festorum horis occupantur, ut muneribus 
portuum addicti ; pro iis pariter qui ex dissitis etiam regionibus 
maxima frequentia in unum locum conveniunt, ad quandam 
festivitatem religiosam vel socialem celebrandam, etc. _ 

12. Tamen eiusmodi Missae celebrari possunt non ante 
horam quartam post meridiem, ac tantummodo in certis diebus 
taxative statutis seu 


(a) festis de praecepto vigentibus, ad normam can. 
1247, §1; 

(b) ‘testis de praecepto suppressis, iuxta Indicem a 8S. 
Congregatione Concilii editum, die 28 Decembris 1919 (cfr. 
A. A. 8. vol. XII, 1920, pp. 42-43) ; 

(c) primis cuiusque mensis feriis sextis ; 

(d) ceteris qui cum magno concursu 
celebrantur ; 
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(e) die uno in hebdomada, praeter dies supra memoratos, 
si bonum peculiarum personarum classium id postulat. 


13. Sacerdotes, qui pomeridianis horis Missam celebrant, 
itemque fideles qui in eadem sacram communionem recipiunt, 
possunt inter refectionem, permissam usque ad tres horas ante 
Missae vel communionis initium, sumere congrua moderatione 
alcoholicas quoque potiones inter mensam suetas (v. gr. vinum, 
cerevisiam, etc.), exclusis quidem liquoribus. Ante vel post 
dictam refectionem sumere possunt (exceptis omne genus alcoho- 
licis), aliquid per modum potus, usque ad unam horam ante 
Missam vel communionem. 

14. Sacerdotes, eodem die nequeunt mane et vespere 
Sacrum litare, nisi potestatem expressam bis terve Missam 
celebrandi habeant, ad normam can. 806. 

Fideles pariter, eodem die, nequeunt mane et vespere ad 
sacram Synaxim accedere, ad praescriptum can. 857. 

15. Fideles, quamvis non sint de eorum numero, pro quibus 
Missa vespertina forte instituta sit, ad sacram Synaxim libere 
accedere possunt, infra dictam Missam vel proxime ante et 
statim post (cfr. can. 846), servatis, quod attinet ad ieiunium 
eucharisticum, normis supra relatis. 

16. In locis vero, ubi non ius commune, sed ius missionum 
viget, Ordinarii Missas vespertinas omnibus in hebdomada 
diebus, iisdem condicionibus permittere possunt. 


MONITA AD NORMAS EXSEQUENDAS 


17. Ordinarii sedulo invigilent ut omnis abusus et irrever- 
entia erga sanctissimum Sacramentum plane vitetur. 

18. Pariter curent, ut nova disciplina a cunctis subditis 
uniformiter observetur, eosque doceant, omnes facultates et 
dispensationes, tum territoriales tum personales, hactenus a 
Sancta Sede concessas, abrogatas esse. 

19. Constitutionis atque huius Instructionis interpretatio 
textui fideliter adhaereat, neque ullo modo facultates tam fav- 
orabiles amplificet. Quod ad consuetudines attinet, quibus 
a nova disciplina discrepare contingat, clausula illa abrogativa 
animadvertenda est: “contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus, 
peculiarissima etiam mentione dignis.” 

20. Ordinarii et sacerdotes, qui datis a Sancta Sede fac- 
ultatibus perfrui debent, fideles studiose excitent, ut frequenter 
Missae Sacrificio adstare velint et pane eucharistico reficiantur, 
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opportunisque inceptis, praesertim sacra praedicatione, illud 
promoveant spirituale bonum, cuius adipiscendi gratia Summus 
Pontifex Pius XII Constitutionem edere voluit. 

Summus Pontifex, hance Instructionem approbans, statuit, 
ut ipsa promulgetur per editionem in Actis Apostolicae Sedis 
una cum Constitutione Apostolica Christus Dominus. 


Ex Aedibus Sancti Officii, die v1 mensis Ianuarii, anno 
MDCCCCLII. 


+I. Carp. PIzzARDO, a secretis 
: L. + 8. 

A. Ottaviani, 

adsessor. 


NOTE: Reprints of these documents may be obtained from the Secretary, 
price 6d (post paid 74d). 


SLENDER THINGS 


Three slender things that best support the world: 

the slender stream of milk into the pail; 

the slender blade of green corn upon the ground; 

the slender thread over the hand of a skilled woman. 


—The Triads of Ireland 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR MARCH 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT (Matthew 17: 1-19) 


A documentary film about surgical operations is about 
to appear in Italian cinemas, making a great many film-goers 
aware of what the Red Cross is doing for those who suffer. 
Amongst other things one can see a sick man at the end of his 
life because his pericardium—that is to say the membrane 
which protects the heart—has enlarged and hardened to such 
an extent as to stop his pulse and almost completely to suffocate 
his heart. The camera shows the surgeon taking this mori- 
bund heart in his hands, with infinite care removing the hard 
outer covering of the pericardium, and bringing this heart to 
life again, which a short time ago had been incapable of 
even the most feeble beats. You see it gradually returning 
to normal pulsation ; the blood flows in waves through the 
arteries and is driven copiously and trembling as through a 
new born organism ; the colour returns to the dying man and 
one realises at once that he has been saved. His whole body is 
re-invigorated by this violent stream of blood that flows to all 
his members. 


Jesus wants to take our tired and diseased hearts into His 
hands to-day. Our hearts are encased by empty cares and many 
hardening thoughts that suffocate and kill them. He is able 
to free us from every evil; He asks us to be cured this Lent, 
and to renew ourselves. We will succeed if we imitate Christ 
in our lives and if we start wanting to be like Him to-day and 
to be transfigured into His likeness. It can be done. 

That certainty comes to us from to-day’s Gospel, in which 
the Saviour leads three of the apostles on to a mountain and 
shows Himself transformed with His face shining as the sun and 
with raiment as white as the light. Moses and Elias appear 
and the voice of the Father is heard telling of His pleasure in 
Jesus’s works. Now, in order that our hearts should recover 
the beat of supernatural life, we must look to the Master of 
Nazareth to overcome the flesh by shining through the spirit, 
and simply raise ourselves up, abandoning the plain for the 
mountain tops. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL FOR MARCH 
1. Tue FACE OF THE BELOVED SON 


He who looks at the Lord with eyes of faith, shall see in 
Jesus the model we should try to grow like by carrying out 
His doctrine in every instant of our lives. 


(a) In order to be able to imitate Jesus, and to show Him 
and make Him known to everyone, it is essential first of all 
to have Him within ourselves. God will be in our hearts if we 
love and obey Him, that is to say, if we are in the state of grace. 
“Tf any man love Me he will keep My words and My Father will 
love him, and We will come to him, and make Our abode 
with him.” (John 14: 23). Here is a good motive for our 
preparation for the Confession before Easter Communion : 
purified from our disobedience, and fortified by Communion, 
we shall always have Jesus within us to model ourselves on 
Him. 

(b) Is this imitation of the Lord difficult ? Not if we are 
confident of succeeding and ask help from heaven. Our 
transfiguration needs time but it will certainly come. There 
was a Dominican from Beirut, Father Mamizio Vico, who, 
when speaking to some young people at the beginning of their 
retreat, told the story from the life of Leonardo da Vinci, how 
that great painter was able to paint Christ’s face for the Last 
Supper and concluded by saying: “If this great artist took 
eight years to trace the lineaments of the divine face on a wall, 
how shall I be able to trace it on your souls in eight days ? 
You must scrutinise the divine model yourselves and then with- 
out uneasiness but with goodwill you must go on with the draw- 
ing day by day throughout your lives.” 

(c) “Mihi vivere Christus est,” says St. Paul. Living is 
being like Christ. The saints believed in this saying, which was 
a blessed motto for them all. I will only remind you of one, 
‘of the well-known story of St. Catherine of Siena. One day 
Blessed Raimondo of Capua, who was her confessor, stood 
listening with his head bent to the Sienese virgin fer- 
vently talking of God in the tones of true passion. At one 
passage the monk raised his head and gave a cry : “Catherine ?”’ 
Before him in the place of the saint’s face there shone the face 
of Christ Himself! So greatly had she become identified with 
her model. 

Let us also try to transform ourselves like that; let us 
show everyone the face of Jesus in the same way. . 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT (Uuke 11: 14-28) 
“The Kingdom of God is come upon you.” 


Joergensen relates in his biography of St. Bridget that one 
night she was tempted by the devil with great importunity but 
that her faith was so strong that even though Satan appeared 
to her in physical form he was unable to frighten her. On the 
contrary, at a certain point the saint bravely took hold of him 
and shouted : 

“Who are you that you hate me so much ?” 

“T?” replied the apparition, ‘‘ I am—the cold.” 

Indeed the antithesis of love, the negation of joy, light and 
life, which is the devil, is opposed to Christ, the fire which warms 
the world. It is his icy pride with which he drives us to sin. In 
to-day’s Gospel the Jews accuse the Saviour, who had cured 
a dumb man, of having done it in the name, and through the 
strength, of Beelzebub. Jesus demonstrates the falseness of 
the accusation. There follow brilliant sentences, which have 
apparently no connection with each other, but are joined to- 
gether by a splendid central idea. He says that man is always 
conquered by something stronger. How then are we to attain 
victory? By union with Him, through grace and the sacraments; 
the devil cannot enter into us any longer if we do that. In 
order to be united to Jesus (and also to one another) it does not 
suffice to listen to His voice, we must also—close together— 
practise His law of love, prayer and penitence. ‘The Kingdom 
of God is come upon you.” Let us make the most of it. 

We ought, therefore, to understand how a Christian should 
keep free from the evil-doer, keep himself in the state of grace 
through armed defence and bear abundant fruit of the word 
of God. 


THE UNBREAKABLE BONDS 


Jesus gives speech to the dumb man. The Word Incarnate 
performs miracles such as these by virtue of His divinity. How 
could He cast out devils in the name of the devil himself? It 
is absurd. “But if I by the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come upon you.” The Lord helps us 
always to escape from Satan’s influence. He wants to do so 
and He can doit. 

(a) We are freed from the devil’s bonds at Baptism. He 
who hears the magnificent liturgy of this sacrament and under- 
stands the expressions which are used may be tempted to smile. 
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“Do you renounce the Devil and all his pomp ?”’ asks the priest, 
and the godfather in the name of the new-born child answers : 
“Yes,” glad to do so and wondering perhaps what the “pomps”’ 
are. 

This ancient ‘word “pomp” stands for all the attracwons, 
the opportunities and the temptations to do evil. After the 
water of Baptism has flowed to liberate the soul from the terrible 
servitude consequent upon original sin, the devil can still tempt 
us, but now there is special strength in us given by grace, through 
which we are as men fore-armed and safeguarded in the face 
of any attack. 

(b) But even later, even when we have given in to tempta- 
tion, when we have deliberately sought the danger and have 
preferred our pleasures to God, even when Satan has thrown 
us headlong into the kingdom of the dead, the Lord still offers 
us the plank of salvation, Confession. Let us remember as 
we draw near to Easter, a saying of the Curé of Ars: “The 
devil beside the confessional box is like a miser who sees a great 
pile of silver pieces being taken out of his hand one by one.” 


“He WHO IS NOT WITH ME IS AGAINST MR.” 


If we do not keep ourselves in union with God through 
grace, we are against God. We ought, therefore, to defend 
this spiritual union of our souls with the Lord with constancy 
and care. ‘When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace,” says the Lord, but He adds that if 
he is there alone, he will not be able to defend himself against 
the attack of the enemy. Only by keeping close to Him can 
he “keep everything together’; without Him everything will 
be scattered. Let us now consider how we can keep up this 
union with the divine Defender. 

(a) By prayer: you see how often the Church tells us to 
go and pray. The great danger of our times is like the position 
of the village of Olkungen in Holland, protected by a huge 
dyke, which holds back the waves and allows a fertile plain to 
be inhabited by thousands of people living below sea level. 
One evening a little boy who was running below the dyke noticed 
that the water was seeping through a crack and was in- 
creasing every minute. He at once put his hand into the gap 
to stem the flood of the sea and shouted for help. No one heard 
him and he had to stay there for hour after hour so as to prevent 
the sea from flooding the area and submerging the village. 
Everyone was asleep and he stayed there without moving in 
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order to defend them, struggling against cold and sleep until 
they came in the morning to look for him and were able to block 
the leak. 

Let us think for a minute. Does it not seem to you that 
prayers have the same function as these little innocent hands 
which prevented evil from flooding our souls and those of our 
dear ones ? 

(b) By the Eucharist, the re-discovery of the Saviour’s 
love. And yet there are a great many Christians who rarely 
draw near to this table, where Jesus is offering nourishment so 
full of energy and vigour. They seem to be in good health... 
but if they looked at themselves carefully in a spiritual mirror 
they wouid see what bloodless skeletons they were. There 
are many people who go without the Eucharist daily in this 
mistaken idea; they do not know how to explain their own 
weakness and refuse to partake of Jesus’s Body, which gives 
strength or of His Blood, which makes holiness flourish. 

Let us prepare ourselves for Easter Communion, let us make 
a resolution to draw near oftener—as often as we can—to this 
table which gives strength to defend ourselves against the 
Evil One. 

FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT (John 6: 1-15) 
The Joy-bringing Bread. 

A university student unexpectedly revealed the secret of 
his untiring happiness to Don Gnocchi. 

“You see. I have found my reserve petrol tank.” 

“Petrol ? What has that got to do with the joy which makes 
you look so serene, so gay, so happy? I don’t think I have 
ever seen you look down in the mouth...” 

“Oh that’s my discovery. Don Carlo, can a car go without 
petrol? No. And neither can I. I wouldn’t be able to keep 
myself up in this miserable life if I didn’t have a reserve that 
I can call upon every day. So I said to myself, if going to Com- 
munion gives me such peace through the whole of my being, 
more frequent Communion will bring even more serenity, enough 
even for the most awful days. It is a very simple system.” 

That student accumulated all the joyful energy he could 
by drawing near to the Eucharist every day as indispensable 
nourishment for his soul. He felt that only Jesus could give 
us to eat and satisfy us in this bitter desert of life. 

To-day’s Gospel shows us the Saviour performing the 
miracle of the multiplication of the bread in order to feed five 
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thousand people in the desert, thus foreshadowing the miracle 
of the Eucharist, which is renewed for us every day; multi- 
plication of joy for all Christians. That is why the liturgy of 
to-day’s Mass is full of holy joy in spite of the austerity of Lent. 
The Introit invites us to be happy once more: “Lift up your 
hearts and be glad, all ye who are in sadness; exult and be 
satisfied at the breasts of your consolation.” 

We ought therefore, to convince ourselves that the Eucharist 
is the food of Christian joy, the cure for every ill and sadness, 
a token of the eternal joy of heaven. 


OMNE DELECTAMENTUM IN SE HABENTEM.”’ 


You know that emotion does not count for much in religion. 
Anyone who takes to frequenting the sacraments simply to 
see if he “likes it” is in for a lot of disappointment. God wants 
to see whether we approach Him in faith or just because of 
allurements of the feelings, which are, when all is said and done, 
much too worldly. At all events the souls of the most faithful 
are happiest when they are partaking of the food of the Eucharist. 

(a) It is because the presence of a beloved person (which 
brings such deep joy to our hearts in friendship) is experienced 
here in a more intimate and completer way. The bread of the 
Eucharist becomes Christ, the being most to be esteemed and 
loved, the most perfect, Love par excellence. The Consecrated 
Bread carries the grace of a better and more delicious nourish- 
ment to the soul. If we meditate carefully upon it, our spiritual 
palate will find it of an infinite sweetness. 

(b) “God is the only sure joy,” said St. Augustine. It 
is a joyfulness that brings our spiritual being to life and strength- 
ens it, transforming us if we allow ourselves to be moulded, 

and almost infusing the sap of goodness. “It is really 
like the little branch that has been grafted on to the wild plant 
and gives it its sweetness and makes it bear fruit. In the same 
way Jesus’s Body, which has been as it were grafted on to us 
corrects our faults and communicates His goodness and the 
strength to produce the flowers and fruits of justice.” (St. 
Thomas). 

(c) Julius Langbeh, a convert of our times, said that he 
had understood the whole “alleluiaed sense of Communion” 
when he read of an apparition of St. Matilda rapt in ecstasy 
at the Eucharist. The Lord had said to her: “If the world 
knew how much health there was in the Body of Christ, every 
man would faint for joy...” 
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PASSION SUNDAY (John 8: 46-59) 
“Why do ye not believe Me?” 


Jesus is veiled in every church to-day to remind us sym- 
bolically of the end of the Gospel presented to us by the sacred 
liturgy. He discussed with the Jews and openly manifested 
His divinity. He told them that Abraham “rejoiced to see 
my day ; he saw it and was glad.” Then the Jews turned on 
Him: “Thou are not yet fifty years old and hast thou seen 
Abraham ?” ‘Amen, Amen, I say unto you,” the Messiah 
answered solemnly, “before Abraham was made, I am.” 

It was clear ; it was as though He had declared His eternal 
being (God alone is referred to by the Jews by the phrase ‘‘He 
who is” ). They therefore considered Him a blasphemer and 
picked up stones to stone Him according to the Law. But 
Jesus hid from His persecutors because His hour had not yet 
come. 

The veil behind which the Master is hidden is substituted 
almost at once by another veil that we will shortly commemorate. 
It is the veil which hung over the “Holy of Holies,” 
where the most famous gifts of Jahweh were kept and where 
one was warned of the presence of God. This veil trembled 
when the Only Son was condemned to death and when the 
earthquake announced that the Victim had sacrificed Himself 
for mankind, it was rent in two to show that. the function of 
the temple was over. The kingdom of love had come. 

This veil also has a meaning for us: a warning to our 
insensitivity (God is always there hidden in our consciences) ; 
recognition of the divinity (men cannot but see the Word in- 
carnate); penance, (for we too have thrown stones at Jesus). 


PROOFS OF LOVE 


Victor Hugo in the Légende des Siecles describes the flight 
of Cain from the eyes of God, which always reminds him of his 
sins. From mountain to mountain he goes with his sons ; 
but yet he cannot escape the eye of the Lord. It was no avail 
hiding himself in the shadows, raising Cyclopian walls. The eye 
watched inexorably. The wretched murderer walked to the 
ends of the world but when he sat down, he still saw the great 
open eye on the horizon looking at him reproachfully. 

“Hide me,” he shouted, trembling. So his sons took the 
canvas from the tent and wrapped Cain in it completely like 
a veil and then they asked him : “Can you still see something ?” 
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“That eye is still looking at me,’ answered the fratricide, 
in the grips of a remorse that no veil could put to flight. 

Mankind would also like to raise a veil to protect itself 
from the consciousness of remorse for having killed the Saviour, 
but God’s eye is never hid and the Church does not want us to 
flee from His glance to-day. 

(a) Many Christians try to draw a veil over Christ’s suffer- 
ings so as not to remember that our sins are the cause of them. 
It is in fact part of modern society to try to forget the sufferings 
of others in our own interest. Oh, the little worries of ours which 
we nurse so well and which we are always ready to throwin people's 
faces. We set too high a price on them as merits even when we 


have wasted so many chances of offering them as atonement — 


for all the sins we have committed. 

(b) We would also gladly spread a veil over the miseries 
that surrounds us. It would be more convenient so. Other 
people’s misfortunes only interest us when they touch us in- 
directly or because they remind us of similar fleshly or spiritual 
experiences of our own. We forget that, in order to be Christ- 
ians, we must pardon, help and love everybody in the name 
of Christ the Redeemer. 


A Gop WHo SUFFERS 


Holy Writ, when speaking of Moses when he went up to 
Mount Sinai where God in His glory dictated the command- 
ments to him, says that his face was so shining that no one 
could look on Him. In order that they should be able to come 
near to him the Jews asked him to put a veil over his face. The 
great Prophet consented to hide the rays of that splendour which 
he had received on the mountain top. Before Christ’s divinity, 
which has been proclaimed to-day before the ignominious 
tragedy of the Passion, we may consider the Lord’s humanity 
almost as a veil. 

(a) A God who makes Himself incarnate is certainly some- 
thing incomprehensible, but that He should also go the lengths 
of suffering and dying for His creatures’ sake is a really great 
mystery. We know quite well that Jesus suffered the atrocity 
of the Passion only in so far as He was man; _ but the 
union of His divinity with His humanity convinces us that such 
a sacrifice was only possible for love. Love is the great word that 
we repeat during this week of sorrow. 

(b) There is a painting by Holbein, the Descent from the 


Cross, in which the picture of the suffering humanity of Our — 
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Redeemer is so moving that Dostoiewski exclaimed: ‘How 
could the disciples who held a real corpse in their arms, how 
could they not believe that death had overcome Christ?” That 
is because a realistic vision of Jesus’s Passion could make one 
doubt, he thought, His resurrection and thus, he argued, make 
one lose faith in His divinity. 

We understand, however, that the suffering and death of 
the Divine Master were the price of redemption and of His 
victory over death. Only God could bring a body so cruelly 
tortured to life again; only God could have prophesied the 
resurrection ; only God could give faith to the disciples—and 
to us. 

(c) Let us draw near once more to the Passion of Christ. 
Many souls have been sanctified in the presence of these scenes 
and have been transfigured like Moses. An old nun was being 
questioned by Father Di Rovasenda on the theme - her medita- 
tions that morning and she answered : 

“Oh, Father, I have been meditating upon the Passion of 
the Lord ‘tor twenty years.” 

“And this does not weary you, does it not make you too 
sad 9” 

“No, I always find something new to learn and I am filled 
with joy to think that the Lord loves me so much as to suffer 
like that forme...” 


PALM SUNDAY (Matthew 21: 1-9) 
Hosannah to the Liberator. 


An enormous fresco has been painted in the parish church 
of St. Louis in Marseilles. It represents a workman in over- 
alls carrying a heavy weight up a steep slope and illuminated 
by Christ’s light. Underneath is written: “That my burden 
together with your sacrifice may bring about the liberation of 
all our brothers.” 

The Church celebrates the triumph of the great Liberator 
to-day and Jesus, who wants us to be with Him in His suffering, 
also wants us to be with Him on this glorious day. Holy week 
is beginning and the Church begins it with a tribute of adoration 
and hosannahs to the Divine Master as He rides into Jerusalem 
between the waving branches of palm and olive trees. The 
Gospel says that the crowd shouted: ‘Hosannah to the son 
of David. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
St. Augustine makes a note here: ‘“‘To bless the Lord is the same 
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as living the way in which God is blessed by our good habits.” 
It is a thought which we ought to take in to-day when thinking 
over the triumph of evil, the triumph of the Cross and the 
triumph of our souls in heaven, of which things to-day’s train 
acclaiming the Messiah is a veiled but obvious symbol. 


OuR WAR AND OUR PEACE 


Recall the triumphal marches of the ancient Romans, when 
the leaders made their glorious entries into the City, dragging 
the conquered in chains between proud eagles and with the 
rich booty of their military enterprise. They were the triumphs 
of brute force; of violence and arms. Nowadays we are 
in the habit almost of admiring them. In actual fact, however, 
they were devilish triumphs, pagan, for before Christ the king 
of darkness was in the possession of men’s hearts, inciting them 
with the most cruel and nefarious passions. 

The Prince of Peace goes into Jerusalem with quite different 
symbols and in quite a different spirit. 

(a) Jesus raises his great standard of pardon, charity and 
infinite love against the weapons and insignia of war. Christ- 
ianity opposes atomic bombs and military machines with justice, 
brotherhood, understanding and pardon. One hears it said 
that the Church is connected with warmongers and accusa- 
tions are levelled daily at the Pope himself of being an insti- 
gator of war. Shameful lie. Do you remember the moving 
words in which Pius XII had to defend himself against such 
calumny as this in his Christmas message last year: ‘We 
Catholics ought never to weary of supporting the uninter- 
rupted action of the Vicar of Christ for true peace. Let us 
defend it from the attacks of enemies from the right and from 
the left ; it will be an acclamation to echo that which burst 
out for Jesus on Palm Sunday’? 

(b) Jesus opposes the egoism and pride of the ancient 
conquerors with His spirit of sacrifice and real humility. The 
Pharisees were indignant that the Nazarene should be acclaimed 
in this way and said to Him: 

“Why do you not silence this cry ?” 

“T tell you,” answered Our Blessed Lord, “that if these 
shall hold their peace, the stones will cry out.’’ (Luke 19 : 39-40). 

He did not seek glory for Himself and in fact in this triumph 
He was mounted on nothing better than an ass, surrounded by 
nothing better than poor fishermen. He did not receive the 
homage of the authorities but smiled at the poor and children. 
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What a lesson this is for the overbearing pride of conquerors, 
who by now are under the earth and completely forgotten ! 

(c) The Redeemer opposes the columns of prisoners and 
the loot of the victors of every century with His countless follow- 
ing of souls who have been freed from the prison of sin, who 
have been enriched by marvellous grace, and who have been 
bought back at the price of His blood. The cry of ““Hosannah” 
heard in Jerusalem to-day is a reminder of the other ‘‘Hosannah,” 
of the angels over the crib at Bethlehem. The difference be- 
tween this royal train and the ancient triumphal marches is 
complete when we think of the hymn those angels sang for 
those who follow Jesus: ‘Peace on earth and good will to 
all men.” (Luke 2: 14). 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


 SANCTA BRIGIDA DIXIT 


Bheith drd le hiseal; géilleadh don gharg; bheith 
d’aon-mhéin le gach duine faoi seach—an té a 
dhéanfaidh é sin, is réidh gach aimréidh roimhe 


—Thesaurus Palacohibernicus, I1, 235 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Epiror, 
' Do readers of The Furrow ever 
grow tired of the Missa de Angelis, 
yet because of the difficulties in- 
volved hesitate to suggest that 
their choirs should get up a 
different setting of the Common ? 
In my experience where such an 
attempt has been made the alter- 
natives chosen (why I do not 
know) have always been either 
No. IV of the Liber Usualis- 
Cunctipotens Genitor Deus, a diffi- 
cult Mass with a florid Kyrie and a 
Gloria that delays the celebrant 
unduly, or No. IX—Cum jubilo, 
where the Gloria makes demands 
that may lie beyond the vocal 
range of many choir members. 
“A People’s Mass’ by Dom 
Gregory Murray, O.S.B., monk of 
Downside, may, I suggest, be 
found as the answer to the 
difficulty. In an introductory 
note with the accompaniment, 
Dom Gregory explains that he 
aimed to provide a Mass for 
congregational use and not merely 
for choir singing. ‘‘If our people 
are to sing at Mass, they must 


be provided with music which 
they can readily grasp, learn by 
heart and sing with ease: music 
which presents no greater difficulty 
than an ordinary hymn tune.”’ 

A choir with only the slightest 
musical experience learnt this 
Mass in about eight short prac- 
tices. They sang it on Christmas 
Day. -There are many churches 
where a High Mass is impossible. 
But why not a Missa Cantata from 
time to time? The celebrant’s 
rubrics for the simple form with- 
out incense are the same as for 
Low Mass (cf Canon Lane’s 
Notes on Some Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite, vol. 1, page 115). The 
same holds true for the acolytes. 
Any school-boy who ‘‘did’’ Latin 
for the Inter. Cert. can easily be 
coached to act as Cantor. He 
will need to recite the Epistle, 
Gradual, etc. : the type of choir 
I have in mind will not, of course, 
be able to tackle the elaborate 
Liber Usualis settings. 


Inniscara, 


Co. Cork. Donat McCartTuy 


BOOKS 


‘Modern Science and God. V. Rev. 
P. J. McLaughlin, D. és Sc. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds, 1952. Pp. 89. Price 6/6. 


It is just a year ago since an Irish 
newspaper announced in banner 
headlines that ‘The Pope says 
that modern science has proved 
the existence of God.” Many 
thought at the time that the 
simplifying genius of a subeditor 
might have been at work, but 
the full text of the address, when 


it appeared, vindicated the editing. 
The theme of the Papal Allocu- 
tion to the Pontifical Academy of 
Science (Nov. 1951) can best be 
stated in its own words: ‘The 
contribution made by science to 
the philosophical arguments (for 
the existence of God) based on 
mutability and finality ... is 
indeed remarkable. Physics, es- 
pecially, has brought to the 
support of the first way a prodigi- 
ous wealth of experiment .. . 
(and) supplied the philosopher 


1A People’s Mass by Dom Gregory Murray, 0.S.B. London 1950. 
Cary and Co., Berners St., W.I. Voice Cards 3d each. Accompanist 1 -. 
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with an impressive body of helpful 
facts. We say ‘helpful’ because the 
sense of direction revealed in 
these facts, together with the 
kind of certainty characterizing 
them, appears to Us to do more 
than just confirm the philosophical 
reasoning: it almost takes on 
the dignity of and dimensions of 
a new argument, of its nature 
physical’ (Par. 8). Previous 
expressions of this opinion (in 
particular, that of Sir. Edmund 
Whittaker in Space and Spirit) 
had not met with a very enthusi- 
astic welcome, either from philoso- 
phers, who thought that the Five 
Ways depended on the facts of 
sense-knowledge alone (on the 
fact of change, for example, 
which was as certainly known in 
the time of St. Thomas as it is 
now, and not at all on the eatent 
of change), or from scientists, 
many of whom were of the op- 
inion that the nature of scientific 
theory did not allow proofs (in 
the strict sense) of the existence 
of a Being outside Nature to 
be based on it. 

Dr. McLaughlin has done a 
great service by adding a valuable 
commentary to this historic docu- 
ment, making it intelligible for 
the general reader, who requires 
a certain amount of elaboration 
on the scientific and philosophic 
theories mentioned in the text. 
His wide knowledge of the his- 
tory of science, and particularly 
of Irish science, is put to good 
use; the clarity of exposition 
with which he makes abstruse 
physical theories easily compre- 
hensible is already well known to 
the readers of The Furrow. His 
exposition of the Quinque Viae 
is excellent. 

There are four ways in which 
scientific discoveries might con- 
ceivably be held to “‘strengthen’”’ 
the proofs for the existence of 
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God. They might, in the first 
place, furnish an independent 
proof ; very few, however, would 
hold that science, as such, has 
ever done so. Secondly, they 
might make the premisses of 
prior proofs more certain. Now 
the minor premisses of the Five 
Ways cannot be made more cer- 
tain by scientific advances, as 
they are merely the statements 
of some data of sense-knowledge, 
from which these advances must 
themselves begin. If we are not 
absolutely certain of the fact of 
change as an essential element of 
sense-experience, we can never 
find it as the result of scientific 
reasoning, nor, indeed, can we 
have a science at all. Even a 
single change in the world is 
sufficient for the First Way; it 
is no more valid for a million than 
it is for one. Thirdly, they might 
make previous proofs more accept- 
able, more persuasive. They may 
bring them to people’s attention 
in a way which was not done 
before. For instance, the mutabil- 
ity of matter is coming more and 
more into evidence as our know- 
ledge progresses from atomic to 
sub-atomic regions; temporality 
is found to be bound up with the 
nature of matter, just as much as 
spatiality is. If the ever-changing 
fields were stilled even for a 
moment, matter, as we know it, 
would cease to exist. Thus the 
fact of change (and indirectly, 
therefore, any argument based on 
it) is brought to our notice in a 
very vivid way. The argument 
is no sounder logically than it 
was before, but it has now a much 
greater psychological appeal, a 
factor of almost equal importance 
when the argument in question 
is an apologetic one. 

Lastly, a scientific theory can— 
quite independently—make the 
existence of God seem more 
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likely, either in view of its pos- 
tulates or its conclusions. It 
cannot prove it. It cannot itself 
be proved, strictly speaking. It 
can only be verified, which is a 
very different matter, as Dr. 
McLaughlin points out. Take, for 
example, the various estimates at 
the so-called ‘‘age of the universe.” 
They favour the hypothesis of a 
Creation and therefore of a Creator, 
they make this hypothesis more 
likely for the scientist who con- 
siders his own domain only. 
From the apologetic point of 
view it is well that this should be 
stressed, as it has so ably been 
done in this little booklet. But 
these estimates do not prove the 
existence of God, any more than 
the materialist theory of the 
eternity of matter disproved it. 
It should not be thought that 
creation in time is a presupposi- 
tion or conclusion of the Five 
Ways (p. 39) ; St. Thomas was of 
the opinion that it could not be 
demonstrated philosophically, and 
could be known only by Revela- 
tion. So that indications of 
creation in time may be indepen- 
ent pointers to God, but are 
scarcely an integral part of the 
Fifth Way. 

The aim of physical theory is 
to correlate known phenomena 
and predict others. Creation is not 
amenable to scientific law, nor is 
it an “‘observable.’”’ Canon Le- 
maitre, who originated the idea 
of the ‘‘expanding universe,” has 
pointed out that it is an extra- 
polation to suppose that the laws 
which obtain now and on which 
our theories are based have 
always held. The most that his 
theory of the “primeval atom” 
could show is that there was a 
radical change of state in the 
universe at a certain finite time in 
the past ‘‘on the further side of 
which the cosmos, if it existed at 
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all, existed in some form totally 
unlike anything known to us; so 
that it represents the ultimate 
limit of science’ (Whittaker). But 
it is not legitimate to identify 
this limit with Creation: there 
may (as_ Einstein supposed) 
be any number of previous ‘“‘uni- 
verses,’ governed either by the 
laws of Einstein and Friedmann, 
or by laws quite different. 

Another point to be considered 
is that none of the theories con- 
sidered is completely satisfactory, 
even as theories : there are others 
widely held that suppose no such 
time limit and the decision must 
be based entirely on the scientific 
evidence. When scientific theories 
are supported or attacked from 
the standpoint of apologetics— 
something which can be in itself 
quite legitimate—one is always 
tempted to give more or less 
weight to the evidence than the 
purely factual evidence warrants. 
The dangers of linking scientific 
theory with something of a differ- 
ent order (metaphysics or apologe- 
tics) are no less real to-day than 
they were in the 16th or 19th 
centuries. 

The fact that these dangers 
exist is of course no reason why 
we should refuse to make the 
fullest use of the wonderful ad- 
vances in physical theory. The 
Aristotelean contretemps in the 
16th century has given many 
scholastics a kind of a complex 
against any reliance on scientific 
results outside science. This is 
a great pity, as it can have a 
rather petrifying effect on thought 
generally. Provided one is careful 
in one’s terminology, and in 
one’s claims, every advance in 
knowledge should be exploited to 
the utmost. There is a tendency 
to suppose that science is naturally 
atheist : so it will be if treated as 
of no consequence to human 
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beliefs. valid metaphysical 
proof is not necessarily the most 
convincing one: apologetics and 
metaphysics use different criteria. 
The Holy Father has seen this 
very clearly ; his allocution has 
already had momentous results 
on men of science both within 
and without the fold, as was 
manifested at the recent Astron- 
omical Co in Rome. It 
should be studied by all who are 
interested in the future of the 
Church in the world of to-day. 

Dr. McLaughlin’s little book 
should be acceptable to both the 
philosopher and the scientist. The 
scientist will find the approach 
congenial, and the philosopher 
will find that the metaphysical 
approach is treated with under- 
standing and respect. The author 
has a very special gift for marshall- 
ing and ordering facts and princi- 
ples, and this makes the book a 
very suitable text book for the 
more advanced type of Catholic 
Study Circle. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


The Letters of St. Teresa of 
Jesus. Translated and edited 
by E. Allison Peers. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. Two vols. Pp. 1006. Price 
3 guineas. 

Teresa of Avila. Kate O’Brien. 
London: Max Parrish. Pp. 96. 
Price 7/6. 


By rare good fortune a great part 
of the letters of St. Teresa of 


Jesus—almost five hundred in. 


all—have come down to us. About 
forty years ago, P. Silverio de 


Santa Teresa, now General of the - 


Discalced -Carmelites, prepared a 
splendid -three-volume edition of 


them. in. the original Castilian... 
Based on this edition we have now- - 


an English translation of them in 
two volumes from the late Pro- 
fessor E. Allison Peers. Let it be 
said at once that by this time a 
work on St. Teresa bearing the 
name of Professor Allison Peers 
no longer needs recommendation. 
St. Teresa is privileged to have as 
her English translator and editor 
one who knows her better than 
many of her contemporaries. It 
only remains to say something 
about the Letters. 

Newman was more at home 
with some of the Fathers who 
were great letter writers than with 
his friends of Birmingham and 
Oxford. Teresa’s letters have to 
a supreme degree this quality of 
admitting us to the inner sanctuary 
of her soul. They are conversation, 
pure, informal and frank. She 
tells of her ordinary business. A 
friend who sent her presents 
receives this reply: ‘‘ The butter 
was delicious, as I should have 
expected it to be, coming from 
you, and as everything is that you 
send me. I shall accept it in the 
hope that, when you have any 
more nice butter, you will remem- 
ber me again, for it does me a lot 
of good.” This delightful passage 
in a long letter to Gracian 
expresses a mixture of real anxiety 
and amusement at his poor efforts 
to ride the type of donkey we 
would call a mule: ‘‘ I must tell 
you that I am cross about these 
falls you have been having. It 
would be as well if they were to 
tie you on to your mount, and 
then you could not fall.” 

The Letters deal also with the 
gravest concerns of the Saint. 
They are a first class historical 
source for a study of the conflict 
between the Observance and the 
Reform as she saw it.and gave her 
unreserved comments on it. 

‘From her correspondence more 
forcibly than from any ‘other part” 
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of her writings is borne in on us 
how greatly Teresa esteemed the 
supernatural wisdom and sanctity 
of St. John of the Cross. Yet (and 
the strange fact has always puzzled 
Teresan students) not a single 
letter of the Mother Foundress to 
St. John has come down to us. 
The destruction of the greater 
part of the letters is undoubtedly 
due to an act of painful renunci- 
ation on the part of St. John. 
Feeling that he was becoming 
attached to a ‘‘little bag” of 
Teresa’s letters, he tore to pieces 
every one of them. We have 
suffered a severe loss, but the act 
had an eternal value in shaping 
the soul of the Mystic of the Dark 
Night. 

Despite her bad health, despite 
the feverish speed at which she 
was forced to write and the 
seriousness of her many occup- 
ations, Teresa’s sense of humour 
never failed her. During the 
period when the work of Reform 
had brought about a crisis, there 
was danger—in days when hired, 
and not always dependable 
messengers, posted in relays from 
town to town—that letters might 
fall into the hands of enemies. 
As a measure of safety Teresa 
used pseudonyms for persons 
mentioned in her correspondence. 
Her ‘‘ code”’ is at times, indeed 
_ almost usually, in lighter vein. 

The Carmelite nuns of the Miti- 
gated Observance go under the 
name cigarras, or grasshoppers, 
because they were none too 


careful about the rule of silence. 


Ormaneto, is 
John of the 


The old Nuncio, 
Mathusalem. St. 


Cross because he was small and 
unable to descend to lighter topics 
in conversation is Senequita or 
Seneca. 

The Letters are rarely purely 
spiritual, and yet the sanctity of 
Saint Teresa shines strongly, but 
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attractively through every one of 
them. This is as the Saint wished 
it to be. She did not intend 
sanctity to be so apparent that it 
would repel the beginner. Her 
pilgrim approached gradually what 
P. Garrigou Lagrange has called 
the supernatural chiaroscuro, or 
dazzling light of the innermost 
mansion of the castle. 

In her Letters, as nowhere 
else, St. Teresa appears so human 
as to make us think that, but 
for the fact of her constant 
determination to work only 
for God, she might have been 
just one of the very few women in 
whom natural genius flowered. 
It is this aspect of St. Teresa which 
makes Kate O’Brien’s ‘‘ attempt 
to present the great saint in her 
human aspect, in her personal 
appeal to one very far removed 
from understanding of saintliness”’ 
reasonable and worth while. Her 
portrait illustrates the remark of 
a contemporary nun about St. 
Teresa: ‘‘ She was so natural and 
so courteous that no one who 
looked at her would think that 
there was anything of the Saint 
about her at all.’’ It is to be hoped 
that Kate O’Brien with her 
inimitable mastery of a prose 
“that rings and stays” will 
return again and give us the St. 
Teresa so well described in another 
remark of that same contem- 
porary nun: “ There was always 
something fundamental about her 
which forced even those who spoke 
ill of her to realize that she was a 
saint without making any obvious 
attempt to be one.” 


ROBERT CULHANE 


The Two Sovereignties : A Study 
of the Relationship between 
Church and State. Joseph 
Lecler, S.J. London: Burns" 


Oates and Washbourne, 1952. 
Pp. 186. Price 16/-. 


THis translation of a work first 
published in French in 1946 is a 
timely one. The vexed question of 
the relationship between Church 
and State has recently been 
raised again in this country and 
also in America following the 
publication there of Blanshard’s 
Freedom and Catholic Power. 
Hence the usefulness of the volume 
under review. 

The first part of the book is 
purely doctrinal. The view of the 
Church on the problem is expres- 
sed in three principles. Firstly, 
there is the principle of the 
autonomy of Church and State, 
each in its own proper sphere. 
This, however, does not mean 
radical separatism, for it has to 
be reconciled with a second prin- 
ciple, that of the harmonisation 
of the two, for the common 
benefit of humanity, which they 
serve. Thirdly, there is the 
principle of the primacy of the 
spiritual power and its right to 
precedence if and when conflict 
is unavoidable. In the second 
part it is shown how, in the 
course of history, both Church 
and State sometimes departed 
from these principles. Caesaro- 
papalism, clericalism and the 
growth of the lay-state are ex- 
amined in their development and 
effects. 

Throughout the book the big 
problem is how to ensure the 
superiority of the Church and 
at the same time concede to the 
State a genuine jurisdiction. The 
author regards as excessive the 
Medieval attempt to include many 
acts of a directly temporal chara- 
eter in the normal jurisdiction 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. Only 
the very special conditions of 
the then-prevailing civilization 
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could, in his opinion, justify such 
action. It meant too great an 
encroachment of the Church in 
temporal affairs, a certain amount 
of concomitant neglect of spiri- 
tual things and consequential 
anti-clerical reactions. For these 
reasons the Church’s change of 
front in the modern epoch must 
not be looked on as a strategic 
withdrawal but the effect of a 
decision based on past experience. 
While continuing to take an 
interest in secular matters, she 
nowadays prefers to influence 
society primarily through the 
agency of the more religious of her 
followers. The age of the heavy 
hand has passed. 

So runs Professor Lecler’s gen- 
eral thesis and, while we can 
clearly see the dangers of over- 
extensive Church intervention, we 
are left with the faint suspicion 
that he is unconsciously trimming 
his theory to suit the pattern of 
enforced Church withdrawal from 
secular affairs in many countries 
on the Continent of Europe. One 
wonders whether, in a vigorously 
Catholic France, he would allow 
greater scope to the activities of 
the hierarchy. JBut, in all cir- 
cumstances, it is clear that dis- 
cretion is very necessary. 


JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


Don Francisco, The Story of St. 
Francis Xavier. Mary Purcell. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 
12/6. 


IF in these hard times you weigh 
the price of a book against its 
bulk, then this is the book for 
you: a remark not ungraciously 
meant, for Don Francisco has 
lightness as well as bulk, quality 
as well as quantity. It isn’t a 
scientific biography like Father 
Brodrick’s, but no one will carp at 
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Miss Purcell for that, any more 
than one would criticise a Hilliard 
for not being a Titian; and like 
a Hilliard miniature, ‘this book 
has beautifully-worked detail, has 
colour, has life, has poise. The 
figure of the Saint on the dust 
cover is of one carrying a wreath 
of flaming fire in his hand, of 
one whose head and shoulders 
are eagerly thrust forward.’ I do 
not think that Miss Purcell has 
quite set her book on fire with 
those flames, but she has quite 
definitely got that vigorous thrust 
into her pages. When you get 
to the end of a chapter you don’t 
(as in so many spiritual books) 
give up reading; you gather 
breath and flip over the pages and 
tear into the next chapter. Every 
now and then you get a whole 
sweep of contemporaneous his- 
tory as a backdrop for the acts 
of St. Francis, and every so often, 
too, through the thunderous music 
of his life come soft echoes of 
Miss Purcell’s three motifs—St. 
Augustine’s phrase “we come to 
God by love and not by sail,” 
the heaven-haven of Compostella, 
and St. Francis’s nightmare of the 
Indian astride his back. A good 
many of the Saint’s letters are 
included in the text and Miss 
Purcell has beautifully paraph- 
rased many others. 

You will find in Don Francisco 
the Paris that Baudelaire spoke 
of—‘‘the swarming city, the city 
full of dreams” the joy of 
flower vistas in Japan;the duplicity 
of the Portuguese; the combus- 
tion and strangeness of the East. 
And here is Francis with all his 
ambitions and humility, his rigour 
and his tenderness, his directive 
genius and his dreaming; the 
Francis who  criss-crossed the 
Eastern seas with his journeyings 
and the Francis who criss-crossed 
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his body with the stripes of 
Christ. 

I do not say this is a classic 
biography, but I do say it is a 
very good book—and what value 
for 12/6! 

JEROME KIELY 


The Catholic Directory, 1953. 
London; Burns, Oates. Pp. 
623. Price 15/-. 

The Catholic Directory for the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. Detroit: 
The Cardinal Newman Founda- 
tion, 5165 Second Boulevard. 
Pp. 208. Price 1 dollar. 

Clifton Diocesan Year Book, 1953. 
Bedford: Donald S. Martell. 
Pp. 100. Price 6d. 


THe English Catholic Directory, 
1953, which was received for review 
on December 10, is as attractively | 
printed and as tastefully edited as 
its predecessors. The publishers 
have this year added a valuable 
map section, giving a page to 
each of the dioceses, with all the 
Catholic churches and Mass cen- 
tres marked. There is the cus- 
tomary abundance of information 
about the clergy, parishes and 
institutions. Messrs. Burns, Oates 
are to be congratulated on a 
production worthy of its function 
as the official handbook of the 
Catholic Church in Britain. 

The Detroit Directory gives 
information concerning the Offici- 
als, clergy, parishes and instituti- 
ons of this great American diocese, 
which, incidentally, has a Catholic 
population of one million. The 
production is in good style and 
the typography tasteful. 

In England, too, the number of 
dioceses producing a diocesan year- 
book is on the increase. The 
Clifton volume is an excellent 
piece of work. Both publishers and 
the editor (Father R. Norris) are 
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to be complimented on the good 
style, taste and tidiness of this 
useful little handbook of a hun- 
dred pages—which sells for six- 
pence! As well as information 
about the officials, clergy (alpha- 
betical lists of secular and regular, 
giving the date of ordination) and 
parishes, there are photographs 
of some of the more important 
diocesan news events of the year. 


J. G. McGARRY 


A Bouquet for a Bride. Collected 
by G. C. Heseltine. London : 
Hollis & Carter. Price 18/-. 


EVERYTHING that has ever been 
said on marriage seems to be 
included in this bumper antho- 
logy, which is a vast collection of 
extracts culled from the works of 
a very large number of writers 
from Aristotle to Chesterton. The 
extracts are all in English. 
Whether they were all worth 
saying is another matter.. There 
are weeds among the flowers in 
the bouquet but even these make 
up in curiosity what they lack in 
cultivated beauty. 

The collection is not particu- 
larly Catholic except in the sense 
that it is so unexcluding. Court- 
ship and proposal, the rite and the 
ring, bridal songs and _ blessings, 
all find voice in a well-blended 
chorus. Pope Pius XI (extract 
from Casti Connubii) rubs 
shoulders with Dr. Johnson and 
Henry VIII, Chaucer and Sir 
Thomas Browne. St. Paul shares 
a page with The Daily Express. 
Flick the leaves at random— 
Shakespeare, Boswell, Pepys are 
names that catch the eye; St. 
Thomas More and Sydney Smith. 
Altogether it is a mixed but 
goodly company and the over-all 
effect is the conviction that 
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‘“Marriage is a ful gret sacra- 
ment.”’ 

It is a magnificently made book, 
de-luxe, all blue and silver, while 
Mr. Littlewood’s superb drawings 
all through are, to use the blurb- 
writer’s pretty pun, ‘‘ very happily 
married to the text.” 


RONAN DRURY 


In Charity Unfeigned: The Life of 
Father Francis X.  Pierz. 
William P. Furlan. Diocese of 
St. Cloud. Pp. 280. Price 
$3.50. 


Slovene missionary priest 
was almost fifty years old when 
he heard the call of the Missions. 
At the time he was a settled parish 
priest in Ljubljana in the Austrian 
province of Carniola, and the 
object of his missionary charity 
was the spiritual need of the Red 
Indian tribes in faraway Michigan 
and Minnesota in North America. 
The Red Indians were his first love 
in the mission field, and he loved 
and served them to the end, 
though at times he also ministered 
to the needs of Beropeans who 
came his way. 

The author shows himself a 
painstaking worker in research 
and a faithful chronicler of events, 
of the comings and goings of 
missionaries, of the doings of 


trading companies, and of pioneer 


life in that territory. All this 
undoubtedly makes first class local 
history, and should be of absorbing 
interest to the people of Michigan 
and Minnesota. But the general 
reader looks for biography rather 
than history of a locality, and if 
the hero of the book is not the 
principal figure throughout, he 
feels that an opportunity has been 
missed. In this Life of Father 
Pierz, the subject is absent from 
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NEW BOOKS 


the narrative for quite a consider- 
able portion of the book, and 
when he reappears on the scene 
the reader does not get the 
opportunity of knowing him with 
the intimacy desired. It may be 
that many records of the personal 
kind were not available to the 
author. 


MICHAEL WALSH 


The Blessed Virgin. Jean Guitton. 
London : Burns Oates. Price 16/- 


SuPPOSE you were asked this 
question : ‘‘what famous works of 
(a) architecture, (b) sculpture, 
(c) painting, (d) literature, have 
been inspired by Our Lady ?” At 
once you might reply: Notre 
Dame of Paris, the Pieta of 
Michaelangelo, the Sistine Mad- 
onna of Raphael and—a long 
pause follows. If we seek a book on 
the Blessed Virgin why is our 
choice so often restricted to ex- 
tremes; either a dry, technical 
treatise on Mariology or a_ per- 
fervid eulogy in which every 
second sentence begins with‘‘O...” 
and ends with an exclamation 
mark ? 

Jean Guitton believes that a 
middle course may be steered 
between the Scylla of aridity and 
the Charybdis of insipidity, and 
the introductory chapter of his 
book is a penetrating and exceed- 
ingly valuable analysis of the 
relations between dogma and 
sentiment, faith and devotion. 
Does naked faith suffice man ‘or 
does he need ine imagery of 
devotion to bring down truths 
from the rarefied atmosphere of 
dogma into his everyday life ? 
Catholic life, art and literature 
will be influenced by the answers 
given to such questions. Mere 
knowledge, Guitton holds, rarely 
begets love : love which cannot be 
expressed in reason is suspect. 
This is the guiding principle he 
follows in his very fine study of 
the Blessed Virgin. One is not 
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surprised to know that he is a 
philosopher and a poet. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: (1) The Virgin of History, 
consisting of selected episodes in 
her life ; (2) The Development of 
Thought concerning the Virgin 
from earliest times up to the 
present day ; (3) The Mystery of 
Mary in her relations with the 
Person and Work of Christ, with 
the Trinity and with Protestant 
thought ; (4) The Blessed Virgin 
and the present age, especially her 
relation to human love. Such a 
bare summary of the book’s con- 
tents gives no indication of its 
wealth of keen thought and | 
original speculation. Again and 
again the reader will find himself 
stopping, re-reading a passage to 
grasp its meaning better and say- 
ing: ‘I’ve never thought of it in 
that way.”’ 

Even in the most factual part, 
the first of the book where he 
treats of selected ‘‘Mysteries’”’ of 
Mary—‘‘events in so far as they 
are charged with meaning’’—the 
author traces with delicate skill 
Mary’s growing awareness by silent 
reflection of the meaning and 
purpose of what was happening 
to her ; and he sees in her a type 
of the Church in the world, pene- 
trating even more deeply as time 
goes on into the truths of revela- 
tion. ‘Herself a thinker,’ says 
Jean Guitton, ‘“‘the Virgin exacts 
long thought from ose who 
would know her’: it is such 
thought that his extremely able 
and original book will provide. 


EDWARD FLYNN. 


Journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archaeological Society. Jan- 

' June, 1952. Sixtieth year of 
issue. Annual subscription to 
members £1. Cost of journal 
to non-members 12/6. 


THE present issue deserves a 


hearty prosit on its sixtieth birth- 
day and a “well wear!” on its 
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new jacket of tasteful grey. The 
contents include a further instal- 
ment of Mr. J. T. Collins’ work 
on the O’Crowleys ; a commentary 
by Mr. H. C. Brookfield on two 
reports on the economy of the 
Mallow District in 1775 and 
1846 ; and some new interpreta- 
tions suggested by Prof. Michael 


Dignan of some pages of the . 


Book of Kells. 


But of chief interest is the 
splendid synthesis on St. Gobnet. 
Prof. M. J. O’Kelly reports defini- 
tively on her house in Ballyvourney 
(an eye-opener, this, to the self- 
taught archaeologist: he will 
conclude from it that the best 
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rule for his hobby is ‘‘Await the 
expert.’’) Three folders of plans 
and a score of photographs make 
Prof. O’Kelly’s article an en- 
grossing lantern lecture. Dr. 
Francoise Henry adds her expert 
comment on the decorated stones 
at Ballyvourney. And Mr. D. 
hfaluighthe packs into nine- 
teen pages every literary reference 
and every belief and practice 
of the Gobnet-cult. 

Journals of this kind are doing 
a great job. Long may they 
prosper! Every Corkman worth 
his salt should be a member of: 
the CHAS. 


DonncHapH O FLOINN 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 


The gulf between precept and practice was I think the main 
cause of scepticism—it prepared the ground. Destroy respect 
and veneration for pastors and masters and disbelief in their 
teaching will generally follow. It is not a logical sequence but 
a natural one. There is no reason why a rich man shouldn’t 
know and speak the truth about holy poverty, but somehow 
people are inclined to doubt him, and among the young and 
foolish this is I should think inevitable. 


—Eric Gill : Autobiography 
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